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We Face the Future 


HE announcement by Dr. Charles R. Joy and his 
ale supporting committee that he is withdrawing 
as a candidate for the office of president of the 
American Unitarian Association, running in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Frederick May Fliot, calls for a statement 
and comment. 

First of all, this action manifestly changes edi- 
torial plans. Many letters and statements that have 
been received in support of either one candidate or 
the other are no longer pertinent. They will be dis- 
regarded. The Register will publish such further ma- 
terial as the new situation warrants. 

Dr. Joy accepted the nomination because he felt 
that certain issues were vitally important to our re- 
ligious life and the work of our fellowship. He now 
feels that the really important issues as he saw them 
have become so involved in misunderstandings that 
more harm than good would result by continuing the 
campaign. His decision to withdraw does credit to 
his singleness of purpose and courage. 

The inevitable limitations of language, the varied 
meanings that we attach to words, the lack of clear 
definition in words commonly used, are ample ex- 
planation of such misunderstandings. Indeed, this 
consideration alone prompts one to say that our 
deepest religious convictions involve questions that 
cannot be settled by the method of voting. 

Dr. Joy’s decision and the facts of the situation do 
not imply that the issues that he desired to raise seem 
any less important to him or, indeed, to the fellowship 
at large. They are of profound importance, and for 
generations yet to come they will be the concern of 
men and women. Perhaps this whole controversy has 
served to awaken us to the importance of matters 
which we have neglected. Just what is intellectual 
liberty or freedom? Just what do we mean by hu- 
manism? How far can we go in defining our ideas of 
God? In the background of those words which we use 
so easily are the realities of life with}which our entire 
modern world is concerned. They are important. 


They do mean something to us. They may mean more 
to the issues of our time than we can ever know. 
With mutual respect and confidence, with a renewed 
zeal, we face the future in the spirit of a great tradi- 
tion. 
Earl C. Davis, 
President, Board of Trustees. 


Do Virtues Change? 


Virtues change their form, as civilization is modi- 
fied, but, of the major qualities that are useful in one 
area, most will still be valuable in another. 

Patriotism is an example of a quality that, once 
necessary to national welfare, is now capable of doing 
much harm, certainly if it is interpreted in the Decatur 
sense of ‘““My country, right or wrong.’’ And as a 
narrow nationalism becomes more dangerous, an in- 
telligent internationalism becomes the quality that is 
most needed to save our civilization. May we 
suggest that tactful sermons on this subject might 
help to diminish an American provincialism that is a 
menace? 

Once the writer was talking with Bertrand Russell, 
and the distinguished and unconventional thinker ob- 
served that, instead of regretting that Americans 
thought so much of money, he wished they thought 
less. What he meant was that a keener sense of ma- 
terial welfare would be a safeguard against the irre- 
sponsible emotions that lead us into war. 

Courage, ever a noble trait, even in a bulldog, 
is on the whole adequately supplied in the realm of 
physical daring and endurance, and it would be a nice 
topic for a college debating society, whether moral 
courage or intellectual courage is the greater need 
today. 


Monopolies and Baseball 


The recent flurry in Washington about whether 
baseball in the big leagues is guilty of agreements in 
restraint of trade, and is therefore an illegal monopoly, 
is the echo of a question that arose many years ago. 
The Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
a baseball club was not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, so, unless there is a reversal, the big-league 
owners could not be held under the commerce clause. 

Another question is involved, a moral one. In- 
telligent persons have upheld the thesis that the 
baseball contracts make slaves, so to speak, of the 
players—depriving them of the freedom other occu- 
pations have. The answer given to this censure is 
practical rather than theoretical. The check on lib- 
erty of contract cannot be denied. It is held, how- 
ever, that organized baseball on its present high plane 
could not exist if some stability in the teams could not 
be assured; also some reasonableness in the salaries 
of great stars, and control of the honesty and sobriety 
of the players. The one great case of combining by a 
few players to throw a series, in collusion with gam- 
blers, is not forgotten. Those players were forever 
unable to enter baseball in this country again—al- 
though it is rumored that Hal Chase played occasion- 
ally in small places under another name. In the days 
of Anson drunkenness was a persistent evil. In re- 
cent years not even a Babe Ruth can make good a 
claim to indulge in diversions that demoralize his club. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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I WITHDRAW MY NAME AS A CANDIDATE 
Charles R. Joy 


FTER very careful consideration I have decided 
to withdraw my name as a candidate for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion. I do this to prevent dissension, to dissipate any 
bitterness that may have arisen, and to promote har- 
mony within our fellowship. 

The issues that are vital to me, and that seemed 
to me clear at the beginning, have become confused. 
The contest that is now being waged would not decide 
these issues. Since I have had no personal ambition to 
be elected the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, nothing is to be gained by carrying the 
contest further. 

I am grateful for the loyalty and self-sacrificing 
work of the Committee that favored my candidacy. 
I am grateful to the men and women throughout 
the country who have assured me of their support. 
While I doubt greatly if I have been worthy of such 
confidence, | am none the less humbly appreciative. 

If in any way I have misrepresented Dr. Eliot, 
I am sincerely sorry. I hope that his administration 
may be happy, fruitful, and blessed of God. 

May I say a final word regarding that issue which 
has been to me the most important of all. 

Unitarians have a glorious heritage of faith. 
Yet in these recent years we have dallied with doubt 
and denial. We have idolized freedom, we have 
cringed before false gods—agnostic science, naturalism, 
materialism, secularism. It is time that we remem- 
bered, in this far country to which we have strayed, 
the riches of the Father’s house, that we may return 
again, and bow down before the glory of the Highest, 
dazzled by the mystic splendor of the life immortal 
which is ours. 

I am wistful that this living God may have the 
love and loyalty of the fellowship. Can we not re- 
solve that the Unitarian Church, faithful to the name 
of the One God it bears, should proclaim to the world 
its indomitable faith in the Eternal Majesty? The 
Church of God can never move forward like a mighty 
army, if in its ranks lurks the treachery of denial. We 
may break all other shackles in the name of freedom, 
but we must remain forever “bound by gold chains 
about the feet of God.” 

“Humanity,” says Jan Smuts, “has struck its 
tents, and is again on the move.’’ Let us be sure that 
as we move out to new adventure we carry with us, 
as the Hebrews of old, the holy ark of the covenant. 


If we strike our tents and move out without God, we 
move out into the wilderness of despair, into the night 
of annihilation. If we take faith with us we shall move 
out into the promised land. 


THE ISSUES ARE OBSCURED 
Irving W. Stultz 

FTER careful consideration of the many factors 
involved, and in deference to Dr. Joy’s solici- 
tude for the future peace of the denomination, 
we, the committee supporting his candidacy, have 
agreed to his withdrawal at this time. We urged Dr. 
Joy to accept the nomination because we sincerely 
felt that there were involved issues affecting the future 
of the denomination. We continue so to believe, but 
it has become increasingly evident that those issues 
are being obscured, and that the election will be re- 
duced to a choice between personalities rather than 
policies and principles. We have no desire to conduct 

a campaign on the basis of personalities. 


FORWARD TOGETHER 
Leslie T. Pennington 

O prevent dissension, to dissipate any bitterness 

that may have arisen, and to promote harmony 

within our fellowship.” May these purposes 

which have brought Dr. Joy to his important decision 

guide us all in the common work which lies before us. 

We have been stirred deeply. May we now be united 

still more deeply in a firmer, a growing, a more in- 

clusive, a more commanding, purpose. We have a 
great work to do. 

The way is now clear for the marshaling of our 
forces under the leadership of Dr. Eliot. This does 
not mean that our issues are settled or that we have 
found the perfect way. It does mean that we can 
together, with a new sense of mutual trust and good 
will, attain that fellowship, that active tension of 
mind and spirit under a commanding purpose, which 
releases and sets in play the finest energies of each one 
of us. There must always be an opposition among 
us. Great leadership thrives on opposition. By dis- 
criminating opposition, as by discriminating loyalty, 
it is kept virile, clean, manly, humble, sensitive, re- 
sponsive, alert. We must guard jealously the rights of 
minorities. We need our minorities as we need our 
majorities. Out of the interplay of great convictions, 
greater convictions emerge. This is the genius of 
liberalism. Let us preserve it; let us exercise it; let us 
live it, deeply. For it is our contribution to the world. 
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It is well for us at this time, when our fellowship 
is again reunited and rededicated, to recall in our 
midst that ringing statement of faith with which Dr. 
Eliot closed his address at the Mid-Western Con- 
vention of the Laymen’s League last year: 

“No church is stronger than the sense of authority 
under which it lives. It need not be the authority of 
any particular revelation, nor the authority of creeds 
or councils. It need not even be the authority of any 
specific doctrine or belief. But unless there is some 
authority—the authority of an ideal that dominates 
and undergirds the human wills that would serve it— 
there will be no power of endurance or advance. 
Without such a sense of being under authority, even 
the free churches will dwindle and disappear. How 
we formulate our ideas concerning the authority we 
accept is a matter of secondary importance; that we 
should feel its compelling power is the essential thing. 
Within our free fellowship there may be wide diverg- 
ence of interpretation, but there must be a common 
experience of the fundamental reality of religion. 
The deeper that experience is, the more truly will it 
bind us together—and the more difficulty we shall 
have in finding words to describe it. 

“For my own part, I cannot be satisfied with any 
terms lower than the very highest which have ever been 
used to express a religious purpose. I may not mean 
precisely what Moses meant by ‘the Lord’—indeed, 
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I know that I could only use that phrase in a very 
different sense—but I cannot use any lesser term to 
express what I mean. I may not mean just what 
Jesus meant when he talked about ‘my Father’s 
business,’ but I cannot be satisfied with any words 
that carry a lesser meaning. Whatever it meant to 
Paul when he said that it was not he but Christ that 
lived in him, I cannot be content to accept any lesser 
authority than those words express. It isn’t a matter 
of theology at all, but a sense of being in the presence 
of an authority so sublime, so completely self-authen- 
ticating, that there is no longer any possible shadow 
of doubt as to one’s response. That is the heart of 
the religious experience, whatever language one may 
use to explain it; and without that experience there is 
no religion. 

“Knowing that word of command, feeling its com- 
pulsion upon us, we dare not interpret our immediate 
tasks as anything less than a part of an infinitely im- 
portant plan. Our churches may grow into some- 
thing greater than any denomination, they may de- 
velop into institutions of vaster and nobler propor- 
tions than we have ever conceived; but they must not 
grow less. Retreat is unthinkable. Surrender is 
impossible. The voice ringing in our ears is the voice 
without reply. It bids us advance; and with new 
faith stirring our hearts to their depths we repeat the 
command to one another, and go forward together.” 


Come, Bringing Gifts 


John A. Kinneman 


N the fourteenth chapter of Mark’s gospel there is 
() recorded the account of the woman who, upon 
entering the house of Simon the leper and finding 
Jesus, broke a box of spikenard in his honor. And 
in the second chapter of Matthew’s gospel reference is 
made to the precious gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrth which the wise men brought to Jesus. These 
accounts make an appealing story for many persons. 
Others may receive them as mere products of imagi- 
native experience. However, they have their applica- 
ticn to the thecry ard practice of a liberal church. 

If these accounts of the treatment of Jesus do not 
ccnstitute gocd theology, they at least must be ac- 
cepted as a part of the conventional folklore of a 
pecple. They represent a kind of social practice com- 
mcn to all religions. They exemplify a social process 
which is an inevitable part of the procedure of wor- 
ship. An examination of the many religions reveals 
a strong tendency to make sacrifices, to pay homage, 
ard to bring gifts: The amount of sanctity which 
surrounds this activity is determined by the degree 
of divinity we attach to the concept of our reverence. 

Gifts and sacrifices, like the talents, abilities, and 
opportunities to which St. Paul refers in the twelfth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, are 
highly variable. Everything from fruits and vege- 
tables to animals and humans has been employed. 
The harvest home service of some sects, in which 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers are lavishly displayed 
as symbols of an abundant Nature, are but remnants 
of the sacrificial pattern. The Roman Catholics 
refer to the “sacrifice of the Mass.”” Mohammedans 


in the best standing bring gifts by way of journeying 
to Mecca. The Greeks and Romans provided ap- 
peasement for their gods by a round of sacrifices in 
varied forms. Contemporaneous Mexicans are known 
to offer sacrifices, of an otherwise non-Christian 
character, to the Christian symbols of their worship. 

I am convinced that liberal religion must continue 
the sacrifices and the bringing of gifts. To be sure, 
not to an altar of suffering but to one of freedom; not 
to one of submergence but to one of emancipation; not 
to one of subservience but to one of expression. When 
we reach this point of bringing gifts we are not dis- 
cussing a theological problem, but instead the policy 
and program of a liberal church—a problem to which 
every layman should give some attention. 

While material gifts are needed in all liberal 
churches, and sorely needed in most of them, never- 
theless there is a greater shortage of gifts of the spirit. 
The liberal church must have us grow in the grace of. 
the intellect. This requires participation in and at- 
tendance at church. As a church officer I wonder if it 
would not be more valuable to receive pledges of at- 
tendance at ten services throughout the year rather 
than a contribution of much silver. I should like to 


_ see this scheme tried. But the simple formula of 


church attendance is not enough. It will be the emp- 
tiest form unless it is embellished by discerning judg- 
ments, open minds, free expression, as well as through 
friendly and constructive criticism. And, if I may be 
pardoned a comment which may excite controversy, 
I am sure there are times when the criticism must be | 
frank and even, at times, brutal. 


_. the less intimate problems of family life. 
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The liberal church must make it possible for lay- 
men to bring gifts which are free from propagating 
reform. In a troubled world there are no easy answers 
and simple formulae. We must examine thoroughly, 
challenge sympathetically, and criticize constructively. 
_ Trite as it may seem, we must be dedicated to seeking 

the truth even though it be an elusive goddess. The 
liberal church must free us of theological, intellectual, 
and social dogmas. It must enable us to summon all 
proposals to the bar of reason. ‘This is salvation of a 
new kind but of a variety to which ideas, in their slow 
and tortured evolution, eventually turn. The func- 
_ tion of the liberal church is to propagate emancipation. 
- But this can never be achieved, much less begun, un- 
Jess we are favored with the intellectual integrity of a 
few inquiring souls. We don’t propagate emancipa- 
tion by being born into a liberal church. We must 
- grow into it. And the growth, like an ancient oak, 
is never quite complete! 

Of course, there is always the slight danger that 
self-exploitation comes to be the temptation of the 
church worker. But there is no danger so long as the 
outcome on the layman’s part is a furnished mind 
and an embellished taste. I know the community is 
full of people who are working at organizations with 

_the ultimate hope that they will become members of 
its executive council. The liberal church, of all places, 
should breed humility. There must emerge a conse- 
cration to an idea, not an election to a trifling office. 
Ultimately a life must be destined for something 
meaningful. The liberal church must be dedicated to 
building lives. But it can never do this unless its 
members are consecrated to the pursuit of truth. 

To put this into pedagogical language, I should 
want to see the church effect an intelligent program of 
adult education. In addition to the educative ma- 
terial of the Sunday services, the liberal church must 
adapt its group work to the needs of members. For 
a small group there may be a club for creative writing; 
for another the crafts will make an appeal. Many will 
be attracted to dramatic activity. Young mothers 
may be intrigued by child study; young couples by 

Forums and 
discussion groups provide enlightenment for many. 
Success in each of these ventures depends upon an 
available group as well as intelligent leadership. 

If we bring gifts of intelligence, alertness, and 
friendly criticism we ought to derive a variety of help- 
ful outcomes from organized religion. We ought to see 
many well-rounded personalities emerge—persons who 
are well adjusted to other people, to institutions, 
and to ideas. Even though there are many things to 
which some of us may have difficulty in making ad- 
justments, the church, at least, should be a place where 
we can be ourselves—think our thoughts, express our 

- ideas, associate with our fellows, and contribute to 

some form of creation. 

The church should make us shock-proof to 
strangeness. It should make us intellectually urbane, 
theologically ‘sophisticated, and even mentally tough. 
While we must not develop a cult of embracing every 
new idea, the church should make it possible for us to 
make critical evaluation of proposals and rational se- 
lection of our body of ideas. 

The church should make us immune to easy 


answers and ready-made formulae. The liberal does 
not want easy salvation. He does not want it because 
he knows it can not be had. All of which means that 
the liberal must not avoid something merely because 
it is difficult to attain. The modern world suffers too 
much because people are unwilling to make the effort. 

People who want democracy to succeed in state- 
craft, organized religion, or industry must be willing 
to exert themselves for its achievement. Furthermore, 
they must innoculate themselves against the tend- 
ency to be diverted by the alluringly unimportant. 
Too often an excursion into the by-paths of the per- 
sonal or the dramatic defeats any chance of demo- 
cratic success. Freedom, democracy, emancipation— 
whatever you choose to name your goal—is dependent 
upon sustained attention. 

Finally, through intelligent and creative partici- 
pation in the church, we can grow in stature against 
the vulgar, the personal, and the tawdry. Good taste 
should be the badge of recognition for the liberal in re- 
ligion. Music, poetry, fine diction, study courses, 
the drama, the crafts, good books, and even fine con- 
versation are some of the many media by which these 
ends can be achieved. 

In order to attain these ends two propositions 
must be considered. One is the work of church mem- 
bers. We can never build a church program on the 
mild indifference of laymen. We must care mightily, 
as much as William Lloyd Garrison was concerned 
about Negro slavery, or even as much as Lincoln was 
determined to save the Union. In all this, solemnity 
need not be the order of the day, but cheerfulness and 
optimism must permeate our work. Congregations 
should attempt to do something creative in several 
of the many fields of church endeavor—the worship 
service, the church school, dramatics, study groups, 
public forums and town meetings, writing responsive 
readings, or one of any number of constructive enter- 
prises. To achieve these things we must be motivated 
by purposeful ends and we must, in addition, have the 
criticism of our friends who are like-minded. 

While we should invite criticism, we must develop 
the technique of offering and receiving it impersonally. 

If this criticism is available we can work wonders. 
Too many of us err in assuming that it is necessary to 
look elsewhere for leadership and ideas. Too many 
school men want to know what is being thought in a 
distant university. Too many laymen are intrigued 
by the notoriety of a distant church. Leadership is 
usually in our midst. We need to find talent and 
provide channels for its expression. That is the im- 
portant function of a liberal church. 

In the achievement of these goals we need to be 
clear on another proposition—the relation of laymen 
to minister. Congregationally-controlled churches too 
often make the mistake of assuming that the clergy- 
man is the employee of the church members. He is one 
of us—we of him and he of us—a paid leader. The 
minister in a liberal church is in the same position as 
the teacher in the classroom. He is expected to be a 
master in his field, and usually is. If we surround him 
with all kinds of restraints and controls he will not be 
himself; he will render poor service; he will fail in the 
work we expect of him. While teachers are often not 
free from the intrusions of meddlesome trustees, so 
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is the minister impinged upon too much by officious 
members of the congregation. He is told what to 
preach and whom to cultivate. If this is not com- 
municated to him directly, he, at least, is expected to 
draw the necessary inferences. The minister should 
be as free to function as the teacher is at liberty to 
select his material and employ his techniques. As a 
result we should not expect him to perform the super- 
natural—please everybody. 

In too many instances ambitious officers want to 
see the clergyman “‘sell’”’ their church to the com- 
munity. This usually results in the sale of the minis- 
ter, and if he succeeds he will be promoted to a place 
where greater salesmanship is wanted. Here another 
analogy with the schools must be intruded. The curse 


of modern education is its public relations. The curse 
of modern religion is its emphasis on numbers. Re- 
ligion, like education, should rely upon quality prod- 
ucts; not upon mass production and ballyhoo. 

If the minister is not our employee neither is he 
our master. I like to think of a clergyman as one who 
possesses a marked ability at setting traps, which, 
when they are sprung by laymen, will enrich the per- 
son, improve the church, and stimulate the com- 
munity. I like to think that the church needs me— 
my attendance and my criticism, even though it might 
conceivably get along without my material aid. 
While I can bring gifts, if the church is properly oper- 
ated I receive gifts a hundredfold—in friendships, 
ideas, experiences, and opportunities for expression. 


Issues and Lessons in Newark 
Dale DeWitt 


HE tensions of churchmanship have been in- 
creasing for some time and there are signs of 
further increase. It is inevitable in the re- 

fashioning of church life to meet a new day that the 
challenge to change should be met with a backward 
tug toward the comfort of things as they were. When 
difficult situations arise issues and lessons should be 
understood, and it is with the motive of understanding 
that I want to answer the request of the late editor and 
discuss the unhappy struggle of the Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist) in Newark, New Jersey. 
This struggle resulted in the discharge of L. Hamilton 
Garner as minister. 

Mr. Garner was minister of the church for a 
period of nearly nine years, succeeding Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, who was minister for thirty years. Mr. Garner 
worked with Dr. Rose as associate minister for one 
year, with the understanding that he was to be the 
successor. Before Dr. Rose became minister emeritus 
an arrangement was made whereby he was to be paid 
five thousand dollars a year for the rest of his life, a 
sum larger than Mr. Garner was to receive as minister. 
Mr. Garner undertook a ministry of quite a different 
character than that of his predecessor, enlarging the 
emphasis on the community forum held in the church, 
interesting himself in community welfare, and preach- 
ing a gospel which included a strong emphasis on social 
ethics. The coming of the depression rapidly brought 
a crisis in the finances of the church, and an adjust- 
ment of the payments to Dr. Rose seemed inescap- 
able. Dr. Rose, however, clung to the agreement, 
openly stating that he did so in order to be in a position 
to save the church from Mr. Garner’s “radicalism.” 
After some years of controversy the church finally se- 
cured its release from the contract by which it was 
forced to continue its burden of the payments. By 
this time an indebtedness of eighteen thousand dollars 
had been incurred. 

When this matter was settled a controversy arose 
between Mr. Garner and his board of trustees. It 
concerned his type of ministry, his interest in outside 
affairs, and the forum. ‘This grew steadily more 
acute, but Mr. Garner was sustained in his position 
on three occasions and the forum continued. In May, 
1936, while Mr. Garner was away, due to the serious 


illness of his father, the board of trustees changed a 
long-established custom and forbade the attendance 
of the minister at future trustees’ meetings. The 
minister was thus left without an opportunity for the 
discussion of the issues of the controversy with the 
church officials, and, dispite his repeated requests, the 
officials did not confer with him after the May meeting. 

In November the official board denied the use of 
the church for the forum meeting at which Toni 
Sender, refugee from Nazi Germany, was to be the 
speaker. The forum was held elsewhere. Mr. 
Garner now felt that the continuance of the forum and 
his own ministry required specific congregational ac- 
tion. On November 22 he stated the issue before the 
church as being his type of ministry, his own service, 
and the continuance of the forum. A congregational 
meeting was duly called December 14, at which the 
officials made an attempt to pass a rule that only those 
who had been contributors for three years should vote. 
This would have excluded newer members, presum- 
ably in sympathy with the current program of the 
church. The by-laws were not clear, stating simply 
that “every regular subscriber to the support of the 
society” should be deemed a member and have a right 
to vote. A compromise interpretation was adopted 
permitting all to vote who had become subscribers be- 
fore the three weeks preceding the meeting. Mr. 
Garner’s ministry and his policy were endorsed by 
a vote of sixty-nine to thirty-two. 

Between December 14 and January 11, the date 
of the annual church meeting, the trustees actively 
endeavored by personal visitation to secure an at- 
tendance calculated to oust Mr. Garner. Charges were 
made in a formal letter, dated January 5, blaming 
the minister for a decrease in finances and church at- 
tendance, and implying radicalism, mentioning specif- 
ically his support of the Civil Liberties Union (Harold 
Lord Varney was quoted to the effect that this or- 
ganization “is doing the most fruitful work to advance 
the so-called class war in America’’). It was stated 
that “if the recommendation of the trustees is carried 
out, we have assurances that the church will be re- 
united, our financial problems solved, the church spirit 
revived and its true mission of a liberal, progressive . 
church continued.” 
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When the annual meeting was convened it was 
proposed by the acting president, Fred S. Carver, 
that all present be allowed to vote. Protest against 
this was overcome by the president permitting all 
those present to vote on their own eligibility. The 
meeting then voted, eighty-eight to fifty-six, to dis- 
charge Mr. Garner from the pastorate of the church. 

Later, a petition was circulated requesting that 
Mr. Garner cease his ministry without waiting for the 
three-month notification period to elapse, but that 
pay for the three months be given him. One hundred 
and ten names were secured for the petition and the 
request was acecpted. 

Now Fred 8. Carver has been elected president of 
the board of trustees and the anti-Garner group is in 
complete control of the church. 

Mr. Garner accepted the verdict of these events 
with good grace, deciding not to contest their legiti- 
macy. His intentions are to remain in Newark, if pos- 
sible, to preserve the forum now separated from the 
church. He feels that his community contacts are 
such that his best chance to be of service is there, and 
many community groups have strongly urged that he 
remain. He intends to take no initiative toward ac- 
tivity competitive with the church he has served. 

Where does the fault lie? What are the issues of 
vital concern and what are the lessons to be learned? 

In order to answer these questions it is necessary 
to go into the realm of opinion and controversy and to 
consider further facts. Mr. Garner has been open and 
frank in discussing with those interested the criticisms 
and questions involved. Those who have talked with 
him are unanimous in their testimony to his good 
spirit, his unwillingness to indulge in personalities or 
bitterness, and his eagerness to hold to matters of 
fact that can be substantiated. Mr. Carver, on the 
other hand, has been unco-operative, willing to deal 
with innuendo and, to say the least, discourteous. 
He has refused, in one instance, a fair request to go 
over certain questions of fact and comment on their 
accuracy. The Christian Register some time ago 
printed the statement of the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
of New York based upon their findings. The Christian 
Leader printed the same with comments by Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher of Montclair, who has been very close 
to the situation. This statement declared that the 
signers could not “regard the Church of the Redeemer 
as a liberal church deserving the services of a liberal 
minister,” and urged that no call to its ministry be 
considered while things remained as at present. The 
Christian Leader has printed correspondence and com- 
mented editorially. The Newark newspapers, in 
editorials, were most complimentary to Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Garner’s vulnerability is largely a matter of 
opinion. It was charged officially that the church had 
fallen into a critical condition for which there was no 
remedy but a change of ministers; that there was “in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the minister, his sermons, 
his outside activities, the forum and the radical char- 
acter of other meetings held in the church,” and that 
members of many years’ standing had given up their 
church home; that church attendance had fallen to 


_ seventy-nine; that weekly pledges in 1936 amounted 


to only $57.75 and that of this amount $26 would be 
withdrawn unless the board’s recommendations were 


carried out; and that the trustees’ invitation to Dr. 
Roger F. Etz to occupy the pulpit on January 3 was 
not acceded to by the minister. Correspondence sent 
to The Christian Leader contained some criticism of 
Mr. Garner with reference to insistence on having his 
own way, and a comment that the forum was lopsided. 

It is denied by some, including Mr. Garner, that 
the church was in a critical condition, excepting the 
crisis forced by the board of trustees. Mr. Garner ad- 
mits the loss of some of the older members, but says 
that the attendance averaged, for a fair period of 
judgment, nearer one hundred than seventy-nine, and 
that, apart from the burden of indebtedness, with 
which he had nothing to do, the finances were as good 
as could be expected in view of the depression. In- 
terest and some amortization of the debt had been 
taken care of. Greater freedom for his program and 
less hindrance would, in his opinion, have allowed the 
rebuilding of the loss of attendance which accom- 
panied his change in ministerial emphasis. He also 
states that when he was informed of the invitation to 
Dr. Etz to occupy the pulpit on January 3 he had made 
other plans for that Sunday, and did not feel that he 
could cancel them. 

The vulnerability of the board of trustees would 
seem to rest more on matters of fact than upon opin- 
ion, at least on matters of fact that lend themselves 
to less divergence of opinion. There is on record re- 
peated congregational endorsement of Mr. Garner’s 
ministry, in spite of which the trustees continued 
agitation against him. The action barring him from 
meetings served to prevent discussion. Action to 
establish a forum committee, which was not appointed, 
must be defended as regards sincerity of purpose. 
The blocking of the Toni Sender meeting has had 
no reasonable justification. The ignoring of the 
mandate of the December 14 meeting, which might 
have been considered a basis for resignation on the 
part of the board of trustees, flouts all reverence for 
the principles of democracy. The efforts to “pack” 
the January 11 meeting can be treated from the 
standpoint of fact, on the evidence. The conduct of 
that meeting has been considered by some to be of 
doubtful legality, but be that as it may, who wishes 
to defend the ethics of a group considering “enough 
interest to be present” grounds for voting on the 
ousting of a minister from his position? 

Mr. Garner was given a photostatic copy of the 
petition requesting his immediate resignation. Twen- 
ty-four of the signers, he claims, had given evidence 
of supporting him in the past. Twelve of these have 
said to him that they misunderstood the purpose of 
the petition and that they were given to understand 
that it was being circulated merely to make things 
easier for him, not to indicate their attitude on his 
work. Was this petition an effort to forestall any 
contesting of the legality of the January 11 vote and 
to make Mr. Garner think even more were against 
him? 

However, more important than the questions of 
blame are the basic lessons underlying the strife. Mr. 
Garner took an old, established, conservative church 
and attempted to transform it into a modern, socially- 
minded community institution. That he did so well 
for nearly nine years, and so nearly carried his success 
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to completion, in the face of the nature of his oppo- 
sition, is surprising. Unusual complicating factors 
were present. His discharge does not mean that such 
an undertaking is necessarily hopeless. It is clear that 
the community gave him great help and this indicated 
the need for change. What of the future of religion if 
such change is denied? 

Dr. Rose unquestionably placed an unfair burden 
on the church and on his successor when he retired 
with such a large income. It may be that here is the 
source and the fundamental responsibility for the 
outcome of the trouble. The arrangement certainly 
marked the church for trouble, regardless of the 
outcome. 

The constitution of the Newark church was far 
from being a perfect instrument. It was neither 
comprehensive nor functionally specific. A more 
satisfactory provision with regard to membership 
might have saved the situation. By some means, 
surely, there should be a constitutional protection 
against “packing” a church vote. 

It is surely true that if the life of the church is to 
be significant for progress in our day, it will be so 
primarily by the grace of solving three issues construc- 
tively. These issues are: (1) Can the Church concern 
itself boldly with social problems? (2) Can the Church 
become an institution of the community open to the 
public? (3) Can the Church fulfill in its life the 
processes of democracy? The Newark church might 
have chosen to help the minister solve these issues 
constructively. Under his leadership it had a wonder- 
ful opportunity. But, after all, was the choice fairly 
left to the church, or was the choice manipulated, 
as so often happens under nominal democracy, by a 
few? 
I have asked Mr. Garner what he saw, looking 
back, as the vital factors in the outcome of his ministry 
at the Church of the Redeemer. Curiously, they were 
not the things deemed important in the discussions. 
One was that he felt he had been too conciliatory at 
the beginning of his ministry. He was very consid- 
erate of the older elements of the church, and actively 
urged that the officials elected should not be “new 
blood.” He did not want to “‘antagonize’”’ those who 
had so long been the support of the church. Now he 
wonders if this may not have been an error. 

The other factor he saw as really vital was the 
national election. Throughout this the emotions of 
his officials were unduly aroused and their mood was 
not judicial. It was known that Mr. Garner voted 
for Roosevelt, although he did not emphasize this or 
campaign. Eight of the nine trustees voted for 
Landon. The action canceling the Toni Sender meet- 
ing came the night after the election. 

In this whole Newark situation, as in so many 
others of a similar sort in churches, there runs the 
strain of a problem that is most real—the outward 
defenselessness of a minister who tries to remain 
loyal to ethical principles of a high sort. He cannot 
vigorously argue, he can only patiently reason; he 
cannot point out character flaws in others, he can 
only exercise charity; he cannot use financial power, 
he can only use the power of good spirit; he cannot 
“pack” a congregational meeting, he can only trust 
to loyalty; he cannot bring a controversy into the 
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open, he must put the church’s welfare before his own. 
But of course this does not mean that his resources 
are weak. They are the most powerful under normal 
circumstances and always in the long run. Yet his 
resources do not have outward power, and he must 
often win battles under the appearance of failure. 
There lies in this fact a message, a message which 
would make use of the words chivalry and sports- 
manship, but a message with more profound words 
about saving one’s life by losing it. Does it seem ab- 
surd to think that possibly Mr. Garner’s ministry of 
nine years in Newark may be worth twenty-five years 
given by some of us who happen to keep our jobs? 
* * * 


AS NEW YORK SAW HAPGOOD 


Of Norman Hapgood, Mr. Dooley said his motto was ‘“‘Yes— 
and No.” Whether he yessed or noed, he was usually emphatic 
about it. He was a natural dissenter. He was an independent; 
a “‘liberal’’ and ‘‘progressive’’ before those words had lost their 
edge. He was a friend of liberty. He fought against the Ku 
Kluxers for years, but was strong for their right to hold public 
meetings when it was denied them in Massachusetts. In 1920, 
if we remember right, he declared himself in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover for President, and said at the same time that 
he would vote for a Socialist Assemblyman from his district. 

That speaks the nature of the man. His judgment was 
sometimes kinky, but he knew what he wanted and was never 
afraid to say so. When Al Smith}lost the nomination in ’24, 
Mr. Hapgood found solace in the bosom of Mr. La Follette. 
Back to his old love in ’28, they quarreled afterward. Mr. 
Hapgood was an expert quarreler. He voted for Mr. Roosevelt 
twice, but couldn’t swallow his plan for rejuvenating the Supreme 
Court. He often took a hand in politics, seldom to better 
purpose than as head of the Fusion Committee that initiated the 
movement to make John Purroy Mitchel Mayor. 

It was as a newspaper man and editor that Mr. Hapgood best 
exerted his talent. It is pleasant to recall that he was a reporter 
on the old Hvening Post when Lincoln Steffens was its head man 
at Police Headquarters. Soon the two men were together 
again on The Commercial Advertiser. Mr. Hapgood’s high days 
were in the ten years when he was editor of Collier’s. The pen 
was mighty as the muckrake. Ballingor followed Uncle Joe 
Cannon, who hardly looks so villainous now, as villain. How 
many farmers gave up patent medicines and their alcohol as a 
result of the great crusade, there is no means of knowing. At 
any rate, the sensation was strong. It was said that ‘‘the people 
awoke.” 

If some time afterward they took a long snooze, that was no 
fault of Mr. Hapgod’s or his fellow enthusiasts in other periodicals 
with the same purpose. As editor of Harper’s Weekly he filled a 
chair used to distinguished occupants. He ended his days in the 
peace of a religious journal. He belonged to a profession most 
of whose names are inevitably writ in water. His career in it 
was conscientious and honorable.-— New York Times. 

* * * 


NO LAW AGAINST IT 


In a certain town, not far from Danbury, Conn., the Congre- 
gationalists were to tear down their old church and build a new 
one on the same site. They asked Father , popular 
Roman Catholic priest, who never liked to be left out of any 
good work, for a contribution. He replied that he regretted that 
the law of the Church prohibited any priest from contributing 
to the building of a Protestant church edifice. But a few days 
later the treasurer received a generous check with the following 
statement: “I have searched in vain for any law prohibiting me 
from contributing to the tearing down of a Protestant church. 
So here is my contribution towards demolishing your present 
edifice.” 

PAS 
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MAKING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MORE EFFECTIVE 


oP Training Opportunities 
For the Local Church Worker 


The first year of activity on the part of 
the Leadership Training Committee has 


nearly closed. The assignment made to 


_ our churches. 


' this committee was the general task of ef- 
fectively helping the men and women who 


are carrying on the educational program of 
Ministers, superintendents, 
teachers, young people’s workers and all 
others who day by day contribute the 
human element to the otherwise abstract 
and dry ideals of liberal religion need con- 
stant refreshment in their labor. To sug- 


| gest new ways of doing old tasks, to speed 


the flow of commerce in ideas by telling 
each other of our successes and discov- 
eries—such friendly comradeship between 
our leaders constitutes the major objective 
of the Leadership Training Committee. 

During the year several enterprises 
were promoted for the benefit primarily of 
the leaders and teachers of the average local 
church in our fellowship. Their need is 
the greatest, their work the most funda- 
mental to the growth of a liberal teaching 
church tomorrow. 

1. A local church educational plan is the 
beginning of a directed, creative church. 

This means that the minister and his 


people should together think through the 


entire teaching work of the local church, 
divide it into its logical parts, and find 
leadership both to direct and perform the 
many duties involved in its accomplish- 
ment. It then follows that methods and 
procedure are inevitably needed to carry 
out the total plan. 

(a) A committee on Religious Educa- 


_ tion has been strongly recommended as a 
' steering committee to do the larger task of 


plotting the course the church shall take 
in its teaching responsibility. The selec- 


tion of leaders, the proper training of them, 


the decisions concerning curriculum, equip- 
ment, and program, generally fall to this 
central group. 

(b) Staff meetings to be held regularly 
during the year for training in all the pur- 
poses and skills of liberal religious educa- 
tion have been suggested. A series of well- 
prepared plans for such workers’ confer- 


ences has been issued. Bulletins on their 


use have been published and a seminar on 


- the whole problem of leadership training is 


being offered during the 1987 season at the 


Star Island Religious Education Institute. 


(c) A Teacher’s Notebook, one of several 
aids planned for the enrichment of the in- 


_ dividual teacher, has been prepared by the 
_ secretary of the Department of Religious 
_ Education. This notebook represents the 


type of specific aid the local teacher may 
expect to find available. It is the duty of 


the local committee on religious education 
and the church-school superintendent to 
indicate the values to be derived from 
such materials. 

2. The establishment of strong regional 
institutes in leadership training is another 
objective of the Leadership Training Com- 
mittee. 

Star Island Institute, while established 
long before the Committee came into being, 
has taken upon itself the splendid task of re- 
building its program so as to be a modern, 
liberal school for leaders and teachers. 
With a more formal curriculum, with larger 
offerings and an augmented faculty, it has 
assumed the responsibility of serving as 
our major denominational center for 
leadership training. 

The summer of 1937 will see the opening 
of a new Unitarian Religious Education 
Institute at Turkey Run, Ind., and in 1988 
another institute will be started on the 
West Coast. Leadership training for our 
whole fellowship means the availability of 
well-planned and splendidly-staffed in- 
stitutes. Such centers are being organized 
as rapidly as possible, and with most 
promising co-operation. District schools 
and weekend institutes at stated periods 
during the year will eventually be set up. 
These will provide opportunities for train- 
ing where it is impossible for teachers to 
attend the large regional institutes. 

During the coming year the above ob- 
jectives will be pursued diligently and other 
new undertakings initiated. A strong em- 
phasis upon parent-teacher relationships 
of a more creative nature will mark the 
coming year’s work. If responsiveness and 
enthusiasm for the work of the Leadership 
Training Committee continue, there is 
every reason to expect in the coming years 
a far more interested generation of young 
people in our churches, alert to the chal- 
lenge of a prophetic religion and courageous 
in the prosecution of its work in a changing 


world. 
* * 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 

The Essex Church School Association 
sponsored a course of study, ‘Adding 
Vitality to Church-School Lessons,” which 
was held at the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., under the leadership of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Stone Macdonald, dean of the 
Tuckerman School. Forty-two people, 
including six ministers, enrolled the first 
evening, and fifty-nine were present for 
the last of the four sessions. All found that 
the course gave them helpful suggestions 
for their teaching. 


PUBLICATIONS YOU SHOULD SEE 


The Department through its many pub- 
lications can be of help to leaders, if they 
will become better acquainted with our 
various leaflets and bulletins. 

Free Bulletins (copies of these will be 
sent without cost upon application): 
“Sharing Books in the Home’’—by Marie 

Cole Powell. 

“The Organization and Management of 
Junior Choirs”—by Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote. 

“The Objectives of Liberal Religious Edu- 
cation’ —issued by the Curriculum 
Study Committee of the Department of 
Religious Education. 

“Adventures in Understanding’”’—by Ger- 
trude H. Taft. 

Christmas Bulletin. 
Easter Bulletin. 

‘‘What is a Workers’ Conference?” 

“The Religious Education Committee in 
the Local Church.” 

List of Curriculum Materials. 


Program Plans for Workers’ Confer- 
ences (price, 5 cents each): 

“Evaluating the Church School,” by Grace 
E. Mayer-Oakes. 

“What Are the Aims of Our Church 
Schools?” by Laurence C. Staples. 

“Service Enterprises in the Church 
School,’”’ by Susan M. Andrews. 

“Planning What to Teach,” by Paul Har- 
mon Chapman. 

“Worship in the Church School” (a two- 
session unit), by Marie Cole Powell. 
“The Use of Biblical Material in the 
Church School,” by Laura B. Galer. 
“Parent-Teacher Relationships in the 

Church School,” by Frances W. Wood. 
‘‘A Resource Book,” by Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler (price 25 cents). A method of self- 
improvement while teaching. 
“Widening Horizons’”’ (price, 10 cents). An 
annotated list of books suitable for use 
by adult study groups. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION LIBRARY 

The Department maintains a loan li- 
brary from which it will send books to any 
part of the country (postage paid) for a 
period of two weeks. Borrower pays only 
return postage. Some recent accessions 
to the library are: 


“Pilgrim Junior Bible Workbook,” in three 
parts. 

“The High Trail,’ ‘Actions Speak,” and 
“Real Persons’’—Starbuck. 

“Educating Children for Peace’”—Mc- 
Pherson. 

“Living Stone’’—Myers and Schilling. 

“As Children Worship’’—Perkins. 

“Which Way for Our Children”—Mun- 
kres. 

“The Story of the Bible’’—Goodspeed. 
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Universalists and Unitarians 
Join in a Mid-West Institute 


Sixty-eight miles northwest of Indian- 
apolis, near the Illinois line, is Turkey 
Run State Park, one of the beauty spots of 
the Mid-West. Deep gorges cut into 
sandstone by action of glacial streams, large 
tracts of virgin timber, a variety of bird life 
and vegetation, and a comfortable rustic 
Inn are some of the attractions which 
bring thousands each year to this 1300- 
acre vacation wonderland. 

At Turkey Run, from July 11 to 265, 
the Universalists and the Unitarians will 
hold a joint Youth and Leadership Training 
Conference. The first week will be under 
the management of the Universalists, who, 
for the past eight years, have been con- 
ducting a most successful institute, with 
the Unitarians co-operating; the second 
week will be under Unitarian management 
with the Universalists co-operating. This 
expanded co-operative program is planned 
to serve high-school and college-age young 
people, church-school teachers and leaders, 
Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. leaders, min- 
isters, and all interested in the educational] 
work of liberal churches. 

Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., dean of the first week, and the officers 
of the Mid-West Institute, Inc., of the 
Universalist Church, offer the following 
courses: 


July 11-18. 

“Critical and Interpretative Studies of the 
Bible’—Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
Muncie, Ind. 


“Recreational Leadership’’—Rev. William 
G. Schneider, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
“Social Implications of Liberal Religion”’ 
—Rev. Edward Archer Day, Rochester, 

Minn. 

“Religion for Today’”—Rev. 
Petrie, Memphis, Tenn. 
“Primary Church-School Methods’’—Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott, Peoria, Ill. 
“Rise of Liberal Religion in the United 

States’’—Leader to be announced. 
“Methods for Use in Young People’s Or- 
ganizations’’—Leader to be announced. 
Ernest W. Kuebler of Boston, Mass., 
dean of the second week, and the Unitarian 
Board of Managers, offer the following 
courses: 
July 18-26. 
“The Church and Its Children’’—Mrs. 
Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo. 
“The Church and Its Youth’—-Dr. Ben 
F. Kimpel, Salina, Kan. 
“Organization and Program for Youth 
Groups’’—J. Donald Johnston, Boston, 
Mass. 
“The Church as a Source of Inspiration’ — 
Rev. Laurance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo. 
“The Church and Its Social Mission” —Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, II. 
“The Church and Its Religious Education 
Opportunities’—Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Boston, Mass. 


John C. 


The same general daily program will be 
followed both weeks, with slight modifica- 
tion for special activities: 

7.30-8.80 Breakfast. 
8.30-9.20 Classes. 
9.30-9.50 Assembly period. 
10.00-10.50 Classes. 
11.00-11.50 Classes. 
12.15-1.80 Luncheon. 
1.30-6.00 Free time for study, hiking, 
swimming, athletics, games, 
horseback riding and other 
recreational activities offered 
by the Park management. 
6.00-7.380 Dinner 
7.30-8.15 Sunset service 
8.30 Varied evening program. 

The accommodations are attractive and 
convenient. The splendid modern hotel, 
the rustic four-room cottages, the open-air 
shelters with fireplaces, the recreational 
halls, and camp grounds, are all available 
for conference purposes. The tennis courts, 
baseball diamond, the Old Swimming Hole 
at the Narrows in Sugar Creek, moss-cov- 
ered hiking trails, and good saddle horses, 
assure the most hardy real fun and rec- 
reation. The Old Log Church used by the 
early Hoosiers, and Sunset Point, will be 
the centers for devotional gatherings. The 
Western Unitarian Conference secretary, 
Rey. Lon Ray Call, will be the Sunday 
preacher and have charge of the sunset 
services each evening. 

The living accommodations for a week 
at the Mid-West Institute are offered under 
these plans: 

1. Room with running water in the 
hotel or cottages, meals in the hotel dining- 
room—$18.25 to $24.45 per person. Both 
single and double rooms are available. 

2. Dormitory room, meals served by the 
hotel management in special dining-room 
(individual must furnish his own bed- 
ding) —$10.25. 

3. Bring your own camp equipment and 
set it up in the reserved camp area. Do 
your own cooking and buy provisions from 
the hotel commissary at standard prices— 
50 cents charge for the week. 

With this great range in the possible 
cost for a week at Turkey Run we feel that 
no one should stay away because of fi- 
nances. 

Turkey Run is at the intersection of 
U.S. Highway No. 41 and Indiana No. 47. 
Paved highways from all Middle-Western 
states lead directly to the Park, making bus 
and automobile transportation the most 
convenient way to get to the Institute. 
Railroad connections are easily made from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and In- 
dianapolis, to Marshall or Clinton, Ind., 
where taxi-buses from the hotel meet the 
trains. 

The registration fee of $2.00 for the 
week will entitle each person to take three 


courses. Standard Leadership Training 
credit for classes satisfactorily completed 
will be issued by the Universalist and the 
Unitarian headquarters. These credits 
may be applied toward the Achievement 
Certificates of either fellowship. 

Registration for the first week should be 
sent to the dean, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 
4112 Graceland Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and for the second week to Miss 
Bertha C. Finger, First Unitarian Church, 
Fourth Ave. and Library Place, Louis- 
ville, Ky, An attractive bulletin deserib- 
ing the Institute will shortly be prepared 
and ready for mailing. 

Officers of the first week: President, 
Harold H. Hart, Peoria, Ill.; vice-presi- 
dent and dean, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary and publicity 
manager, Oscar F. Vogt, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
treasurer, Mrs. George Wood, New Madi- 
son, Ohio; trustees, Jay P. Mead, Kent, 
Ohio; Rev. Donald Evans, Clinton, IIl., 
Mrs. Zillah Newlin, Hutsonville, Il., 
Rev. Sidney R. Esten, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Officers of the second week: Dean, Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass.; business 
manager, Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; publicity manager, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Chicago, Ill.; registrar, 
Miss Bertha C. Finger, Louisville, Ky.; 
directors, Donald Harrington, Chicago, Ill., 
Rev. Truman L. Hayes, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prescott Wintersteen, Chicago, Il!., Mrs. 
Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. 
Sidney R. Esten, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This institute has been planned to serve 
liberal church leaders in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Michigan. It is hoped that many of our 
leaders in these churches will assist in this 
effort to establish in the Mid-West a place 
of retreat where young and old may to- 


gether consider the educational function - 


of the Church. 


* * 


R. E. LOAN LIBRARY 


“The Use of the Story in Religious Edu- 
cation” (revised)—Eggleston. 

“Courageous Adventures’”’— Wild. 

“The Right Thing’’—Stevens. 

‘We Discover Lights’’—Collins. 

“Beatitudes for the Family’’— Wood. 

“Character and Christian Education”— 
Cole. 

“Children in the Family’’—Anderson. 

“Superior Children’”—Bentley. 

“Challenge’’—Ferris. 

“Sung under the Silver Umbrella’ (poetry 
for children). 

“The Bible in Art”—Harby. 

A complete set of liberal Jewish curricu- 
lum material. 

“Headline Books’”—Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 

“American Primers’? (9)—University of 
Chicago Press. 


“Building America” Series (curriculum . 


guides)—Society for Curriculum Study. 


| 


‘service enterprise by the schools. 
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_A Significant Experiment in Maine 


Field supervision of the church schools 
of the Unitarian parishes in Maine was 
initiated in June, 1986, by the executive 
committee of the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A carefully-planned religious 
educational program for the churches of 
the state was prepared by the committee 
on regional planning, and formally ac- 
cepted at the annual state conference of the 
Association in Augusta. The major pro- 
posal was the appointment of a part-time 


trained supervisor whose task would be a 


semi-annual visitation to each church for 
the purpose of counseling with the minis- 
ter, superintendent, teachers and parents 
concerning the local educational program in 
the church school, in the young people’s 
groups, and elsewhere in the life of the 
church. 

The completion of the second tour of the 
state by the present supervisor, Mrs. Grace 
E. Mayer-Oakes of Northborough, Mass., 
has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
original plan of field supervision under re- 
gional auspices. The testimony of the 
churches concerning their increased ef- 
ficiency and integration of activities is the 
clearest evidence of success one could pos- 
sibly desire. Two visits to each church 
have revealed the possibilities of advisory 
co-operation in the educational program. 
It is now a matter of more effective plan- 
ning and co-ordination of efforts. 

The specific results gained even in twelve 
months may be summarized as clear evi- 
dence of what supervision can do when 
offered by a trained and sympathetic 
leader. The following achievements indi- 
cate the area in which supervision has so 
far proven successful. 

1. Pupil participation in church-school 
worship has measurably increased. The 
interest of the pupils in the worship period 
has gained proportionately. 

2. Parent co-operation with the church- 
school workers has notably increased, not 
in interest alone but in assumption of re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the edu- 
cational work of the church. The increased 
and enthusiastic assistance of young par- 
ents has been especially gratifying. 

3. A far greater interest in outside ac- 
tivities has been observed. More time is 
being devoted to work during the week 
through the organization of classes, clubs, 
ete. Special sessions for service projects 
have occurred in some churches. 

4. Some progress in creative teaching 
has resulted from Mrs. Mayer-Oakes’ 
visitations. Expressional activity has 
increased as a part of the lesson rather than 
as mere ‘‘busy work.” 

5. There has been an increase in social- 
The 
educational value of specific projects in 
social understanding and help has been dis- 
covered by some of the church groups. 

6. Increased consciousness of responsi- 


bility on the part of the church-school 


teachers is very noticeable. Their desire 
for more workers’ conferences and for 
training at Star Island is evidence of this 
quickened interest. 

7. There is a slow but steady revision of 
curriculum as a result of a richer under- 
standing of the task of the school. Teach- 
ers and ministers have shown a desire to 
have new materials which are more 
adapted to the needs of specific age groups 
and to the problems of particular children. 

8. An advance in testing out more 
democratic management of the school has 
been observed. The value of the student 
council as an active and responsible or- 
ganization in the life of the church school 
has been demonstrated in schools in the 
state during the year and as the result of a 
suggestion from the supervisor. 

9. A pride in the forward step of the 
Maine Unitarian Association in sponsoring 
a supervisor of the schools in the churches 
of the state has helped morale in a marked 
manner. A lively interest in the accom- 
plishments of neighboring schools has been 
a healthy result of the visitation. 

The work of the field supervisor is clearly 
needed in our various regional areas. She 
can make personal observations of the 
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schools, hold conferences, and make crea- 
tive suggestions, which the local leaders 
find it hard to do because of their very in- 
timacy with the problem. She can bring 
in a wealth of experience and material 
which the untrained and busy teacher or 
minister rarely possesses. She can co- 
ordinate the program of the churches so as 
to achieve a maximum of unity and pur- 
Pposiveness otherwise impossible. 

The Maine Unitarian Association and 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association co- 
operatively planned the program of su- 
pervision, the details of schedules and 
itineraries, the materials to be taken in the 
way of exhibits, etc. A travel budget of 
one hundred dollars and an honorarium of 
four hundred dollars made possible by the 
M. U. A. funds were the basis for the ex- 
periment in regional supervision. Two 
months of full-time activity on the part 
of the supervisor allowed for two visits to 
each church, once on Sunday, once on a 
weekday, for a workers’ conference or 
parent-teachers’ meeting. Such a modest 
investment has already paid prosperous 
dividends, as the findings mentioned above 
clearly suggest. Other areas can under- 
take similar experiments with every rea- 
sonable expectation of success. 


Are You a Joiner? 


The Religious Education Association 
has been a pioneering organization for 
over thirty years, keeping alive a con- 
structive, critical attitude among workers 
in religion and education. Since its in- 
ception Unitarians have been active in the 
promotion of its work and have served as 
officers and board members. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot and Dr. Francis G. Peabody have 
served as presidents of this Association. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese and Ernest W. 
Kuebler are now serving on the board of 
directors. 

We believe that many ministers and lay- 
men in our fellowship could creatively 
contribute to the Religious Education As- 
sociation and be benefited by active mem- 
bership. In order that we may make 
our influence felt in a way that is needed, 
more leaders in religion and education 
must think together on the social issues 
and the place that religion and education 
have in social reconstruction. 

The Association functions through these 
agencies: 

(a) The active support of its members as 
individuals. 

(6) Group meetings and district confer- 
ences. 

(c) An Annual Convention. 

(d) Its journal, Religious Education. 

{e) Publication from time to time of sig- 
nificant monographs. 

The annual meeting, held recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, considered the topic, 
“Bducation and Authority in Church and 
State.” The pertinent problems in this 


area were presented by such leaders as 

Clarence Pickett, Professor King Gordon, 

Rev. Claris Edwin Sileox, Rev. C. Ivar 

Hellstrom, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Rabbi 

Barnett R. Brickner, Miss Edna L. Ache- 

son, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, and Rabbi 

Abba Hille! Silver. The discussion and 

conference groups dealt with the sub-topics: 

The Growing Threats to Religious Liberty. 

Consequences of the Unwarranted Exer- 
cise of Authority in Church and State on 
Those Who Yield and Those Who Re- 
sist. 

What Are the Problems of Religious Edu- 
cation with Regard to the Exercise of 
Authority in Either Church or State? 

What Liberty Does Religion Require?— 
An Evaluation of Current Experience 
from Three Viewpoints. 

Educating for the Exercise and Defense 
of the Liberty Religion Requires. 

How Shall Individuals and Churches Meet 
the Unwarranted Exercise of Authority? 
Regular membership in the Association 

is $4.00 per year, which includes a sub- 

scription to the journal, Religious Educa- 
tion. This organization offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity, and we urge you to con- 
sider the advantages of joining. Member- 
ship may be taken either in the name of 
the church or of an individual. Fees may 
be sent direct to the Religious Education 

Association, 59 East Van Buren Street, 

Chicago, Ill., or through the Department 

of Religious Education of the American 

Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Religious Education Dynamo 


We would all agree that there is an ele- 
ment, almost indefinable, without which 
religion is but a form. It is said that this 
basic quality, which we like to think of as 
liberal religion, is caught, not taught. 
However, we do think that we can indicate 
attitudes and develop certain approaches 
to life and its problems. In other words, 
we can lead children and young people, 
and sometimes adults, to examine their at- 
titudes and develop better and worthier 
approaches to life. 

At the Shoals Religious Education In- 
stitute, July 10-17, we shall gather to- 
gether many of the leaders in the field of 
education in our fellowship. Out of their 
training and experience they will assist 
other ministers, superintendents, directors, 
teachers, and church-school committee 
members to improve and enrich their work. 
Workers may take courses in the general 
field and in their specific sphere of interest. 
At the institute a delegate should receive 
information, inspiration and a certain 
sense of direction. The delegate who at- 
tends three years, either in succession or at 
intervals, should have a more complete pic- 
ture of the task involved and should de- 
velop more understanding and a greater 
skill. 

This year we shall have a demonstration 
class of children from six to eight years of 
age. Students will have the opportunity 
to observe a trained teacher lead the class, 
and later to discuss with her what was 
done and why. These children will be in 
the charge of various instructors during the 
morning, and under a trained leader who 
will direct their play a part of each after- 
noon. 

There will be {a reduction of one- 
third from the regular price of room and 
board for children under twelve years of 
age. A class of ten to a dozen children is 
desired. Applications are now being re- 
ceived and the first twelve to register will 
be accepted. We feel sure that such a class 
will add greatly to the practical training 
which leaders will receive. 

We unhesitatingly commend this year’s 
Shoals Religious Education Institute. 
The wide variety of courses, the good fel- 
lowship, the stimulation of meeting other 
leaders with similar interests, the charm 
and lure of Star Island—all bring spiritual 
enrichment and hold a rare treat in store 
for you. 


Courses and Leaders at the Star Island 
Institute 


The Old Testament—Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The Preparation and Conduct of Religious 
Services—Rev. Vincent Brown Silliman, 
Portland, Maine. 

Understanding the Pupil—Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Boston, Mass. 

Teaching Methods in Religious Education 

—Miss Frances W. Wood, Detroit, Mich, 


Kindergarten Materials and Methods— 
Mrs. Paul Harmon Chapman, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Primary Materials and Methods—Miss 
Elizabeth L. Reed, New York, N. Y. 
Junior Materials and Methods—Mrs. 

Marie Cole Powell, Boston, Mass. 

Plans and Programs for the Small Church 
School—Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes, 
Northborough, Mass. 

Handwork and Craft Methods and Ma- 
terials—Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Mac- 
donald, Boston, Mass. 

Leadership Training in the Local Church 
—Rey. Stephen Hole Fritchman, Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

The Origin and Development of Liberal 
Religious Thought—Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Applications for registration may be 

obtained from the Department of Religious 

Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


CHURCH-SCHOOL EXHIBITION 


During Anniversary Week, many church 
school workers with pencil and notebook in 
hand will be found in the Department of 
Religious Education rooms on the fifth 
floor, 25 Beacon Street. These visitors 
look forward to the suggestions and help 
which they will find in the annual exhibition 
of books, pictures, handwork, models and 
junior-choir gowns. The success of this 
exhibition depends entirely upon the co- 
operation of the individual churches. 
Each one, whether it be in Massachusetts 
or California, is urged to send in samples of 
work done by pupils. It is hoped that 
these articles will be gifts to the Depart- 
ment, which keeps a permanent collection 
of various kinds of materials. Except by 
special request, loaned articles will not be 
returned until after the Isles of Shoal 
Institute, July 10-17, 1937, where they 
will also be displayed. 

Please label each article on the outside 
with the following information: Name of 
church; course of study; name and age of 
pupil; name of teacher; special information 
about the article; gift or loan? Packages 
may be sent express collect to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and should arrive 
not later than May 20, 1937. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DAY 


Thursday of Anniversary Week, May 
27, is religious-education day, when the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society holds its 
annual meeting in co-operation with the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
morning session, which begins at 9.30 with 
a devotional service led by Rev. Howard 
L. Brooks, Staten Island, N. Y., includes a 
business meeting and several reports of the 
varied activities now being carried on by 
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Department committees. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, secretary of the Department, will speak 
on the subject, “‘Next Steps in Religious 
Education.” 

The Religious Education luncheon, to be 
held at the Hotel Vendome, 160 Common- 
wealth Avenue (corner of Dartmouth 
Street), is open to all who are interested. 
Tickets must be secured from the registra- 
tion desk, 25 Beacon Street, before 10 
o’clock, May 27. The luncheon speaker 
will be Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, of St. Paul, 
Minn. At 2.00 o’clock, in the ball room, 
Hotel Vendome, Dr. George Albert Coe, 
of Claremont, Calif., will give an address 
on the subject, ‘Religious Education at the 
Crossroads.”’ Dr. Coe has for many years 
been an outstanding authority on the sub- 
ject of religious education, and is the author 
of ‘‘The Social Theory of Religious Edu- 
cation” and other books in this field. 


* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 


More than four hundred children from 
thirty-five choirs will participate in the 
sixth annual Junior Choir Festival. This 
opening service of Anniversary Week will 
be held in the First Church in Boston, 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, on 
Sunday afternoon, May 28, at 4.30 o’clock. 
The Festival is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 

The choirs, ranging in age from eight 
to sixteen years, and gowned in red, blue, 
green, purple, gray, or black and white, 
form a colorful procession as they march, 
two by two. The carefully-trained groups 
will sing this year several traditional melo- 
dies, and from Bach, Gounod, Handel, 
Vulpius and Davies. Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., will give 
ashort sermon. Rey. Everett M. Baker of 
the Westminster Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Providence, R. I., Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman of the First Congrega-' 
tional Unitarian Society, Lexington, Mass., 
and Rev. J. Harry Hooper of the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., will take part 
in the service. 

Each year more boys and girls have sung 
in the Festival than in the previous year, 
and the adults who crowd the large audi- 
torium always find the service an inspiring 
oceasion. Choirs are coming to the 1937 
Festival not only from the Greater Boston 
area but from other parts of Massachusetts, 
from Rhode Island, and New Hampshire— 
from distances up to one hundred miles. 
The public is cordially invited; doors will 
be open at 4.20 p. m. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Secretary 
Gertrude H. Taft, Associate Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A LONELY SOUL 


_ The Beginnings of the Christian 
_ Church. By Hans Lietzmann. Trans- 
_ lated by Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: 
“Charles Scribner’s Sons. 406 pp. $4.00. 


4 The author has long been known as one 
‘of the ablest of the German specialists in 
a New Testament and Early Christian 
History. His outstanding ability was 
recognized in his own country when he 
‘received about the highest honor that 
could come to one in his field, appointment 
to the chair in the University of Berlin 
_ that had been filled with such distinction 
by Adolf Harnack. 
Taking a running start with the appear- 
‘ance of Pompey in Syria in 64 B. C., the 
book before us is an account of Chris- 
tianity in all its aspects from its beginning 
until 180 A.D. The reviewer has not seen 
the German edition, but the translation 
impresses one as entirely adequate, with no 
noticeable hangovers of the German idiom. 
The work has been done with that author- 
_ity which we expect from a scholar of such 
distinction. At the same time it is free of 
technicalities, the style is easy, the matter 
is logically arranged and presented in a 
| way that often creates a curiosity as to 
how things will turn out. There are no 
startlingly new theories proposed, and 
the author does not seem to be infatuated 
with some that are new, such as the “form 
criticism.” He is sane, well balanced, im- 
_ partial. He has also impressively acquired 
that art which every true historian of the 
past must have, of putting himself with 
‘sympathy back in the times of which he 
writes. 
Perhaps the reader may feel that the 
treatment of Jesus is inadequate, though 
he has said enough for those of the evan- 
_ gelical school to enroll him among the 
heretics. But, in spite of the generous 
_ size of the book, the vastness of the field 
covered demands condensation in places. 
The chapter on the religious state of the 
_ Roman world at the opening of the Chris- 
tian era and after strikes one as being es- 
pecially well done. On the whole the 
part of the book that deals with men and 
ents after the close of New Testament 
es, the age of the so-called early fathers, 
s better done. 
‘There are a number of brief analyses and 
scriptions impressive enough to mark 
note. Limited space permits but one 
ple, this of Jesus: ““We find in him the 
agic quality of the lonely soul whom God 
laid hold of by force, lifted out of the 
and the friendliness of the world and 
with deep anguish of spirit, but who 
heless courageously confirms the 
imperative. There is the sound of 
ic inversion of all nature in his 
ing: ‘If any man cometh unto me, 


and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ ”’ 

The bibliography is almost entirely of 
German works, and one is struck by cer- 
tain absences. The index seems adequate. 

For the general reader this is perhaps 
the best account of the period with which 
it is concerned, and no specialist can af- 
ford to ignore it. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 
* * 

ONLY SATISFACTORY ANSWER 

Philosophy Studies Religion. By 
David Lee Jamison, LL. B., Th. D. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 192 
pp. $1.50. 

The author of this book, after practicing 
law, became a minister, and has for some 
years been professor of philosophy of re- 
ligion in the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. Written from the 
viewpoint of evangelical orthodoxy, the 
volume surveys briefly philosophy, re- 
ligion, and Christianity, and finds in Chris- 
tianity the only satisfactory answer to the 
great problems of God, sin, and immor- 
tality. It is not intended to win the ap- 
proval of those who do not accept the 
author’s faith, but rather to confirm the 
belief of those who, holding that faith, are 
troubled by misgivings and doubts con- 
cerning it. It is well suited to do that. 
Those who have ceased to accept its funda- 
mental positions, will find very little light 
in its discussions. 

Frederick Gill. 
* * 
DEMOCRACY VS. DICTATORSHIP 

We or They. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 103 pp. $1.50. 

There is much that is of significance in 
this discussion by the editor of Foreign 
Affairs of the challenge which dictator- 
ship presents to democracy. He draws the 
distinction between the two systems very 
clearly, and there is apparently no question 
in his mind but that sooner or later there 
will come a conflict between them. 

While the present reviewer sympathizes 
very strongly with Mr. Armstrong’s posi- 
tion, which is bolstered by what has been 
happening in Spain in the last few months, 
he cannot help questioning the value of 
quite so clear a demarcation. The picture 
is drawn in too startling contrasts; we are 
all “white” and our opponents are all 
“black.” As a matter of fact, this is not 
the case. Any scientific study of dictator- 
ships and democracies, much as we detest 
the former, would show that they have cer- 
tain definite reasons for existence and ad- 
vantages in operation. The conclusion is 
not that they are all bad and we are all 


good, but rather that the sum total of ad- 
vantage, we think, lies on the democratic 
side. 

In addition, there is another weakness in 
this presentation, viz., that it tends to give 
the democratic countries, and particularly 
the United States, an undue feeling of vir- 
tuous exaltation. The effect of such a 
feeling of moral superiority on any people, 
even on so modest a group as we Ameri- 
cans, is not always good. 

Despite these criticisms, there is much 
to be said for the book. It does present a 
challenge, and a challenge which is very 
real. It has the advantage also of lumping 
both types of dictatorships together, 
whether of the left or of the right, which is 
not always done in books of this nature. 
Mr. Armstrong’s concluding paragraph is 
essentially sound; there is no compromise 
between the theory of democracy and the 
theory of dictatorship, even though each 
may have advantages and disadvantages. 
We who believe in democracy have no 
right, through indifference, to allow the 
undemocratic methods to triumph. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 


LIVING AFTER SEVENTY 


The Second Seventy. By Lyman P. 
Powell. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

It is a timely little Be timely when 
there are political discussions about the 
usefulness of certain older men, and when 
older people by necessity or choice have 
more leisure and must find out what to do 
with themselves in order to justify their 
existence and to show their usefulness. 
The first seventy are made up of the three 
score and ten of the Bible limits. The 
Second Seventy are the years that come 
next. And as the book makes it out, the 
second seventy are much more cheerful 
and useful than the Psalmist expected 
them to be. So much to the credit of our 
times. 

Dr. Powell is an Episcopal rector, but he 
has the broad spirit which lets him speak 
understandingly to all kinds of people. 
Fortunately age here has the advantage of 
having an advocate who has literary merit 
and has many other books to his credit. 
So the book is readable and delightful .as 
well as instructive. The chapters are 
“Coming In,” and ‘“‘Being In,” and ‘“‘Look- 
ing Out.” 

We have good company along the way 
by the references to those in the company 
of the second seventy who are living now 
and whom the writer has known. A num- 
ber of such men are selected as examples 
and serve as fresh illustrations of what older 
people are doing, such as Professor Phelps, 
Daniel Frohman, and John H. Finley. 
Full-page pictures of these and other men 
are included. 

The qualities which make those taking 
up thesecond seventy happy in themselves 
as well as agreeable and useful to others are 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Installation and Ordination 


Hazel R. Gredler is Installed at Norton, and Edward W. Ohrenstein 
is Ordained and Installed at Hinsdale 


Edward W. Ohrenstein 


For the first time in its more than fifty 
years of existence, Unity Church Society 
of Hinsdale, IIl., was called upon to ordain 
a candidate to the Unitarian ministry. 
On Sunday evening, April 18, 1987, Ed- 
ward W. Ohrenstein was ordained and in- 
stalled as minister of the Hinsdale church, 
before a gathering of Unitarians represent- 
ing the entire Chicago area. 

Dr. Ogden Vogt pronounced the invo- 
eation. Rey. R. Lester Mondale of Evans- 
ton read Theodore Parker’s famous pas- 
sage on ‘The Coming Church.” The or- 
dination sermon was preached by Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, under whose influence Mr. 
Ohrenstein first came while the former was 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; later, Dr. Reese married Mr. and 
Mrs. Ohrenstein, and the latter came to 
live at Abraham Lincoln Center, where Dr. 
Reese is dean. 

The sermon, on ‘‘Modern Unitarianism,’’ 
recounted our great liberal heritage. But, 
added Dr. Reese, ‘“‘with the pressing call of 
a distressed world ringing in our ears, we 
must not and cannot be satisfied to live on 
past glories, nor to furnish busts in the 
Hall of Fame.” Decrying our lack of ag- 
gressiveness, Dr. Reese listed the distinc- 
tive features of modern Unitarianism 
which make it uniquely important in the 
midst of the religious world, and some of 
the vital problems that confront present- 
day Unitarians. 

“The function of the church in its rela- 
tion to other social structures and move- 
ments,”’ said Dr. Reese, “is to call the 
world to the constant re-examination of its 
basic motives and ideals, and to the moral 
necessity of building into the life of the 
world the best motives and ideals known to 
man; and in the performance of this func- 
tion there can be no compromise between 
the church and the world.” 

“The church with a future,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘will be the church that takes 
most seriously the immemorial religious 
attitude of love to man and of the service 
of mankind.” 

After the brief act of ordination, con- 
ducted by Walter S. Lacher, president of 
the board of trustees, Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son of the Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago gave the prayer of ordination. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, from which 
Mr. Ohrenstein will be graduated in June, 
gave an impressive charge to the minister. 

In the charge to the congregation, Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle recalled that just a cen- 
tury ago that evening, Henry Ward 
Beecher was ordained; and in that same 
year, Theodore Parker. If the then radi- 
cal ideas of Beecher and Parker had been 
censored and repressed by their first 


parishes, we might never have witnessed 
the development of their fruitful careers, 
said Dr. Lyttle. He charged the congrega- 
tion, in committing Mr. Ohrenstein to 
them for a continuance of his education, to 
be equally liberal-minded in their tolerance 
of today’s radical ideas. 

Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, welcomed 
Mr. Ohrenstein to the Unitarian ministry. 

Dr. W. A. Rowell, local Congregational 
minister, in welcoming Mr. Ohrenstein to 
the Hinsdale ministry, told him that young 
men who pick a suburban church generally 
think that they are choosing easy work. 


But they soon find discouraging maladies 
peculiar to such a community: suburban- 
itis, and, among other afflictions, paedo- 
phobia and agrophilia. The ministers of 
the town have long been struggling against 
these plagues, said Dr. Rowell, and he wel- 
comed Mr. Ohrenstein’s help! 


Hazel Rogers Gredler 


On Sunday, April 18, 19387, Rev. Hazel 
Rogers Gredler was installed as minister of 
the Congregational Parish in Norton, 
Mass. 

Following the organ prelude by Mrs. 
Dorothy Randall, and the processional of 
those participating in the cerémony, the 
call to worship was given by Rev. T. Clin- 
ton Brockway of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Hingham, Mass. Rey. E. Ken- 
dall Seouten of the Chartley Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chartley, Mass., de- 
livered the invocation. Following the 
Scripture reading by Rev. Charles C. 
Wilson, St. Stephen’s Church, Cohasset, 
Mass., and music by the Overseas Male 
Quartet of Providence, R. I., Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of the First Congregational 
Church, Milton, Mass., preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Dr. Pomeroy said in 
part: ‘““Wherever the Gospel is preached, 
there is the quiet deed of sympathy behind 
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the preacher; and those of us who are 
ministers know in our hearts how much we 
owe to the unordained ministry of our de- 
voted friends. If in our small way we de- 
serve to be called apostles; if now and then 
our preaching has its great moments; if 
through our personalities the divine word 
has effect, it is partly because within the 
church there are those who refresh us, who 
renew the meaning of our vocation, and 
who, by their simple affection, anoint us 
again and again to gladness and to 
strength.” 

The act of installation was performed by 
Dr. Clarence N. Davis, chairman of the 
parish committee. Dr. Davis first sum- 
marized the history, traditions, and mis- 
sion of the Norton church, and then con- 
tinued with the installation ceremony, in 
which the congregation and pastor-elect 
responded when questioned. Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard offered the prayer of in- 
stallation. The charge to the people was 
given by Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
who emphasized the need of co-operation 
on the part of the parish and outlined the 
duties of members of the parish, with 
special regard to church attendance. The 
charge to the minister was delivered by 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Woburn, Mass. In his 
charge Mr. Wellman reminded Mrs. 
Gredler that, while a minister is constantly 
being called upon to encourage others, to 
lighten the loads of those in trouble, and to 
be constantly on the alert to overcome ob- 
stacles, there is no one in the parish to 
whom she in turn may go for encourage- 
ment. 

Greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association were extended by Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The welcome to 
Wheaton College was most appropriately 
given by Professor Walter O. McIntire of 
the Department of Philosophy of Wheaton, 
under whom she studied during her four 
years in the college preceding her gradua- 
tion in 1919. Rev. Wilton E. Cross of 
Taunton, Mass., welcomed Mrs. Gredler to 
the Channing Conference, and Rey. 
Donald Savage, Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Norton, Mass., gave greet- 
ings from the churches of the community. 
After further music by the quartet, Dr. 
Davis invited those present at the service to 
attend the reception which was to follow 
immediately in the vestry. He also re- 
minded the congregation that the first 
three pastors served the church an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and fourteen years, and 
it was the sincere hope of all that the 
newly-installed pastor has also started on 
a similarly long pastorate. 

The service concluded with the con- 
gregation and choir singing ‘‘O Still in Ac- 
cents Sweet and Strong,” followed by the 
benediction by the newly-installed minis- 7 
ter, the recessional hymn, and the organ 
postlude by the organist. . 


speaker of the afternoon session. 
‘Brigham expressed the belief that a new 
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Essex Conference Holds Spring Meeting 


One Hundred and Eighty-ninth Session Gives Evidence of New Life and 
Interest Among Churches 


One hundred and eighty people gathered 
in the First Unitarian Church of Peabody, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 11, 1937, to participate in the 189th 
session of the Essex County Conference 
of Unitarian Churches. Eleven of the 
twelve churches of the conference were 
represented. A deep spirit of interest and 
enthusiasm was manifested throughout 
the various sessions of the conference, giv- 
ing evidence of greater life among the 
churches north of Boston. 

The conference theme was: ‘“‘Unitarians 
Facing a New Age.” 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
session was Rev. Otto Lyding of the Uni- 
tarian church of Nashua, N. H. He gave 
a stirring address, speaking upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Unitarians Must Face the Issues of 
the Day for the Sake of Their Own Souls.” 


_ Mr. Lyding spoke, in part, as follows: ‘‘In 


their refusal to face openly the social as- 
pects of religion Unitarians have failed to 
think through the implications of their 
religious faith. The great issues of our 
day are social issues. It is deplorable to 
think that as a religious group we are para- 
lyzed at a time when society cries out for 
justice and righteousness.” 

Mr. Lyding suggested that we as a 
church in the future recognize the im- 
portance of the social situation; that we 
recognize that religion has social implica- 
tions; and that we invite our ministers to 
clarify our thinking and enlighten our 
minds concerning the social as well as the 
personal aspects of our religious life. Mr. 
Lyding warned that unless these three 
steps are taken Unitarianism as a de- 
nomination has less than a generation to 
live. 

Speaking on behalf of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, John Brigham, national 
president of the Union, was the second 
Mr. 


age demands a revaluation of all religious 
concepts and attitudes. He said that the 
decrease of interest on the part of the 
young people in the Y. P. R. U. as a church 
organization was due to increasing doubt 
that the Church is of value in the modern 
world. ‘Young people,’ Mr. Brigham 
said, ‘do not question the ideals of the 
Church; they do seriously question the 
importance of the outmoded values it is at 
present attempting to maintain.” If the 
Church is to keep its young people, the 
speaker asserted, it must face social issues. 
Young people are thinking today in terms 
of a warless world, better relationships 
between industrial classes, and the elimi- 
nation of personal maladjustment in the 
social order. If the Church does not 
speak to these modern needs youth will 


not give the Church its allegiance. 


As the result of an innovation in the 
conference program this year, due to the 
conviction of the conference president, 
Dr. William F. Strangman of Salem, that 
the primary purpose of the Essex Confer- 
ence is to actually ‘“‘confer’’ with one 
another concerning mutual problems and 
successes, those present listened with in- 
terest to informal remarks by a layman of 
the Beverly parish, Mr. Floyd, ex-chair- 
man of the standing committee of the 
parish, on the subject: ‘“What’s New in 
the Beverly Parish.” Mr. Floyd spoke of 
the importance of rotating church officers 
if changes are to be made to meet new 
conditions. He recommended local Com- 
missions of Appraisal. He told of the 
success his church had with a young people’s 
chorus choir and a forum Sunday evenings 
for those who were unable to attend the 
morning service of worship. 

A change in the constitution of the 
conference introduced by Frederick O. 
Raymond of Haverhill was unanimously 
accepted. 

Johannes de Jong, a theological student 
at Tufts and a student for the liberal 
ministry in Holland, was the supper-table 
speaker. He spoke briefly and enter- 
tainingly concerning ‘‘The position of 
Dutch Liberals in the Religious Situation 
in Europe.” 

The conference voted $30 to the perma- 
nent fund of the conference, $25 to the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, $100 to the 
strengthening of the work of the Gloucester 
church, and $50 toward the expense of a 
delegate to the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals at Oxford. 

The conference was brought to a fitting 
close by an impressive service of candle- 
light evensong in which four of the younger 
ministers of the conference participated, 
with the choir of the Peabody church and 
the junior choirs of Peabody, Lynn, and 
Salem (First). The entire service had 
been arranged by Dr. Howard Charles 
Gale, minister of the Peabody church, in 
conjunction with the leaders of the Essex 
County Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 

The annual meeting will be held on 

Thursday, May 18, at 7.15 p. m., in the 

parish hall, Arlington Street Church, 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


Jamaica Plain, Mass.—A family ban- 
quet for church-school children and their 
parents is being arranged for Friday eve- 
ning, May 21, at the First Unitarian 
Church. After supper, Laurence B. Fletch- 
er of the New England Bird Banding 
Society will give an illustrated talk. 


ALLIANCE MONDAY CONFERENCE 

With its meeting on May 3, 1937, the 
Monday Conference of the General Al- 
liance closed another profitable year. 
There has been great interest in the meet- 
ings, as is evidenced in a survey of the at- 
tendance. The largest number on one day 
was 239 delegates representing sixty-eight 
branches. Thirty-six branches have had a 
delegate at every meeting, against twenty- 
two last year. Arlington Street Church 
Branch Alliance has led in attendance with 
sixty-three delegates, the Lexington Al- 
liance second with fifty-eight, and Canton 
very close with fifty-six. 

Many interesting subjects have been 
covered in these conferences. Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise led a meeting on Alliance Presi- 
dents, emphasizing the fact that harmony 
in a branch is essential. Mrs. Hiram B. 
Hartwell discussed Widening Horizons 
and the Alliance as a Religious Institution. 
The importance of the religious commit- 
tee’s function in increasing church at- 
tendance was also stressed. Mrs. Melville 
C, Freeman on Budget Planning said that 
income must be distributed according to 
the importance of the demands made upon 
Ge 

Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble spoke on a day at 
Star Island, and Mrs. Herbert S. Frost pre- 
sented helps for next year’s program plan- 
ning. The History of Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel compiled by Mrs. Marshall B. 
Fanning has helped toward appreciation of 
the privilege of holding the meetings each 
month in the beautiful room full of me- 
morials. 

The subject for the year, “Our Duties 
and Our Privileges,’ was taken up from 
many angles. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance, at the 
opening meeting pointed out that the truly 
spiritual is always practical. In Christmas 
Symbolism, Mrs. Forrester Macdonald 
gave the origin of some of the symbolism 
now inuse. At another meeting Ernest W. 
Kuebler, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, de- 
veloped the thought that learning is a 
life-long process and we must be creators 
of values in an expanding world. In dis- 
cussing the joy of giving Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald pointed out that giving 
is a co-operative performance which 
broadens the givers and increases the 
imagination of those given to. Still later 
in the year, Rev. Dana M. Greeley of Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston spoke of 
Star Island as being like the church, a 
powerhouse of light, energy and the pres- 
ence of God. As a preparation for the 
May meetings, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 
discussed ‘‘Unitarians Face a New Age,” 
and showed that the Appraisal Commission 
is our commission, appointed by us after we 
had passed a resolution for the purpose. 
At the last meeting Dr. Owen W. Eames, 
Springfield, Mass., climaxed the year with 
a fine address on “Our Individual Re- 
sponsibility.” 
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NEWBURGH CHURCH LEADS IN 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS 


The Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Newburgh, N. Y., is making itself felt in 
the community as a leader in progressive 
movements. Last fall a small group of 
Unitarians organized Newburgh’s first 
public forum, which under the name of 
“The Newburgh Town Meeting’’ has just 
closed its first series of Sunday afternoon 
public discussions. These meetings have 
brought recognized leaders in liberal 
thought to Newburgh, and have aroused 
live interest in the forum movement so 
highly recommended by both President 
Roosevelt and Federal Commissioner for 
Education John W. Studebaker. Former 
Mayor Chester J. Brown, president of the 
Church of Our Father, is chairman of the 
Town Meeting, and Rev. Karl M. Chwor- 
owsky, minister of the church, is chairman 
of the program committee and leader of 
discussion. 

As the direct result of a symposium re- 
cently held in the church on ‘America 
Challenges the Prejudice of Race and Re- 
ligion,”’ the Orange County Interracial 
Council has been formed under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Chworowsky for the purpose of 
combating any form of racial discrimina- 
tion and prejudice in Newburgh and 
vicinity. The council has the enthusiastic 
support of all racial groups in the city and 
has startled Newburgh no little by pro- 
posing Rey. E. O. Clarke, minister of the 
Negro Methodist church, as a candidate 
for election to the school board in the 
spring campaign. 

* * 
N. E. ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 
MEETS AT KEENE, N. H. 


Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, pastor of 
the May Memorial Church in Syracuse, 
N. Y., addressed the members of the New 
England Associate Alliance in’ Keene, 
N. H., on Thursday, April 15, 1937. 

There were present 296 representatives 
of sixty-eight Alliances who listened most 
attentively to Dr. Argow’s suggestion that 
religion be tried to “destroy the spirit of 
pessimism and help bring in the kingdom 
of God.” 

Dr. Argow, in announcing his subject, 
“Why Not Try Religion,” remarked that 
mankind had tried everything else. In his 
definition of religion Dr. Argow said: “It 
began with the individual and always has 
and always must be the means by which the 
individual can enter into the fellowship of 
God” so that his littleness may be en- 
larged. ‘The workable technique whereby 
you can apply religion must be simple,” 
he said, presenting these three workable 
points: First, the ‘morning watch” would 
recondition the mind for the significant 
outflow of the day. He emphasized the 
fact that the first thoughts of the morning 
write upon the mind the attitude of the 
day; second, one should keep a ‘‘treasure 
chest” for gems of poetry and prose to 
which he could go for inspiration; third, a 


mid-day reverie, a time for drawing within 
one’s self to sustain the spirit and to con- 
tinue uplift. An evening confession after 
retirement and a commitment of self to the 
way of God was the speaker’s final sug- 
gestion. Confess to yourself the kind of 
person you have been during the day, and 
under no circumstances allow yourself to 
go to sleep with rancor in your heart. 

Dr. Argow stressed all through his ad- 
dress the need of a larger will and glory and 
that the need of your fellowmen is the 
way of God. True religion will cause you 
to discover the greatness of your own soul. 

The morning session was opened with 
prayer. Greetings were graciously ex- 
tended by Mrs. Herman Curtis, and this 
was followed by a historical sketch of the 
Keene church, given by Mrs. Joseph H. 
Davis. Mrs. Malcolm Little gave her 
annual treasurer’s report, and this was 
followed by the report of the chairman of 
the nominating committee, Mrs. Wallace 
Davis. 

Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, the morn- 
ing speaker, cited the Alliance as typifying 
the Biblical text, “‘By their works ye shall 
know them,” in community activity, giving 
to good causes generously and happily. 
She outlined the foreign mission support, 
making it plain that the interest in foreign 
Unitarian work is primarily to give co- 
operation and help to those who have the 
same sympathies and need sustaining aid. 

The slate of officers as presented was 
unanimously elected and two new directors, 
Mrs. John McCaddin of Providence, R. I., 
and Mrs. Henry F. Marden of Wollaston, 
Mass., were elected to fill the places of 
two outgoing directors. 

The appeal for Rowe Camp was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt and 
met with a gratifying response. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to the 
Keene branch for its gracious hospitality. 

Rev. George Parker, Keene, N. H., gave 
the invocation and offered the benediction. 

* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 321) 
described. We are told about the new 
school in Oklahoma City which is to teach 
how to use better the advancing years and 
to do the things that will add interest in 
the mature years. The writer names a 
wrestler whom he knew and who had his 
“come back” in later years. The aim of the 
book is to keep the joy of living in the Sec- 
ond Seventy, and the humble as well as 
the great will find something of it while 
they are reading the book. 

Henry T. Secrist. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Billions and Bullets. By Elizabeth 
Noble. New York City: American League 
Against War and Fascism. 28 pp. 4 cents. 

A brief pamphlet giving the anti-Fascist 
slant on rearmament. Suggestive if not 
altogether sound. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


WILLIAM F. SKERRYE 
AN APPRECIATION 


Rev. William F. Skerrye, minister of 
the First Church in Belfast, Maine, died 
suddenly at his home on April 16, 1937. 
He had been in poor health for some time 
and had planned to retire from the active 
ministry next year. When the Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian churches in Belfast 
united in 1922, Mr. Skerrye became their 
minister and continued in this service until 
his death. He was well fitted for this deli- 
cate task, for he had begun his ministry as 
a Congregationalist and had later served 
two Unitarian churches. Moreover, he 
was admirably adapted by temperament 
and intellect for such an inclusive ministry, 
for while he was a truly radical thinker in 
that he was ever prying into the roots of 
things, he was also a true conservative in 
that he had a keen appreciation of 
values. 

Mr. Skerrye was born in Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, on Oct. 31, 1867. Asa youth 
he went to sea, was shipwrecked and re- 
mained stranded on an island in the South 
Seas for a time. His education was thus 
well begun. He had an eye to facts and 
yet he could be sublimely indifferent to 
them on oceasion. What did it matter 
that he had to live on fish for months? 
There are facts far more important than 
diet. 

And so he decided to become a min- 
ister, and an unusual one, too. He studied 
for one year in 1888 at Oberlin Theological 
School, and, as Charles F. Dole would have 
said, that was enough. In 1895 he be- 
came minister of the Congregational 
church in Provincetown, Mass., and was 
ordained there in 1896. In 1897, while 
still minister in Provincetown, he began a 
course of study at Harvard and continued 
it for two years. In 1899 he resigned at 


Provincetown and became minister of the: 


Unitarian church in Saco, Maine. Here he 
became ill with tuberculosis, and for a 
considerable time underwent treatment in 
various places. In 1906 he was sufficiently 
restored in health to undertake the min- 
istry of the First Parish in Templeton, 
Mass., where he remained until 1922, when 
he was called to Belfast, Maine. 

Because of his frail health and the neces- 
sity of living and working in quiet places, 
Mr. Skerrye was not well known to the 
denomination, but those who came into 
close acquaintance with him recognized 
his unusual gifts. He was a clear thinker, 
had an immense amount of good sense, and 
expressed himself with judgment and pre- 
cision. 

His preaching was highly prized by 
those who heard him. He won and held the 
affection and loyalty of his people. He 
had that indefinable thing we call per- 
sonality, and it made him a power in the 
pulpit and out of it. 


“As a guest that may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say, 
Thou hast left us at thy best.” 


; 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Bridgewater, Mass.—The annua! meet- 


ing of the First Congregational Society 


(Unitarian) was held on April 22, which 
also marked the completion of the tenth 
year of the ministry of Rey. William Lord 
McKinney. Several new members signed 
the books of the church and the society. 
During the past ten years nearly $10,000 
have been raised for church repairs and 
improvements, including a loan from the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
was paid in full this winter, two years be- 
fore it was due. A mortgage of $3,000 on 
the parsonage has been paid off. A legacy 
from the estate of the late Charles C. 
Beebe of Brookline, who removed from the 
parish about thirty years ago, was received 
last month. Six bequests have been left 
the church during the past decade. 


Brookline, Mass.—The annual meet- 
-ing of the First Parish was held in Pierce 


_ Hall on April 13, preceded by the annual 
| parish supper and an organ recital on the 


new organ given to the Lyon Chapel by 
Mrs. Wm. H. Lyon in memory of the 
previous minister of the church. Arthur 
P. Crosby acted as moderator. The com- 
mittee reports showed the parish to be in a 
flourishing condition. 

Arthur M. Morse, treasurer, reported 
the results of a successful special appeal 
for funds to make certain building improve- 
ments and for other purposes. The per- 
manent funds of the parish were increased 
during the year by a very large gift from 
an anonymous benefactor. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws were amended by setting 
up a finance committee to control perma- 
nent funds and by making the admission 
of legal members less exacting. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Gorham Dana; treasurer, Arthur 
M. Morse; auditor, Russell Hastings; 
members of parish committee for three 
years, Mrs. G. Ellis Densmore, Dr. Lyman 
H. Hoyt, and Eugene P. Carver, Jr. 

A cablegram expressing the greetings 


of the parish was sent to the minister, 


Fairfield Thompson. 


Rev. Abbot Peterson, who is temporarily 
with the Ullet Road Church in Liverpool, 
England. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The annual meeting 
of the Church of the Savior was held in the 
chapel of the church on April 14. An un- 
usually large gathering attended the meet- 
ing and the supper which preceded it. 
Three new trustees were elected: Dr. Hugh 
Wilson, Schroeder Boulton, Mrs. John 
David Cowan was 

re-elected clerk of the parish. Reports of 
the various organizations showed a year of 
great activity. 

The happy announcement was made 
that, with pledges and anticipated gifis, 


the funds will be in hand to proceed to 
_ build the new parish house during the 
- eoming summer. 
_ for the building followed. 


A discussion of plans 


Keene, N. H.—Growth in attendance, 
financial support and spiritual and social 
activity of all departments and organiza- 
tions, was shown in reports submitted at 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church, April 7, following the monthly par- 
ish supper in the parish house. 

New trustees for 1937-88 were elected 
as follows: Mrs. J. H. Jackson, Elwin 
Damon, J. R. Rodgers. 

Walter G. Perry, chairman of the trus- 
tees, served as moderator. There was a 
general discussion of church interest in 
which helpful part was taken by several 
members. The budget for the year was 
adopted. 

The trustees expressed thanks to mem- 
bers and friends of the church and to all 
organizations, in part, as follows: 

“Your board of trustees have held 
regular meetings during the year, conduct- 
ing the church work in such a manner as 
we believe will meet your full approval. 

“We acknowledge with appreciation and 
thanks the good work of our minister and 
Mrs. Parker, who have been untiringly in- 
terested in the general welfare of the so- 
ciety. 

“The church attendance has been good, 
our Sunday school has been well attended, 
and appreciation may well be given to the 
superintendent and teachers. 

“We acknowledge with thanks the splen- 
did work and financial assistance of the 
Women’s Alliance, who are ever ready to 
perform capably many helpful duties.” 


New London, Conn.—The annual 
meeting of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, was held on April 14. The 
minister, Rev. Frank S. Gredler, who has 
served the church since November, 1932, 
was re-elected. In his report the pastor 
showed that the church attendance had 
kept up to the average of the past four 
years in spite of much illness in the parish 
throughout last winter. He also reported 
an increase in membership in the church. 
The treasurers of the church and the 
various organizations stated that all bills 
were paid, with small balances in the 
treasuries. All the officers of the church 
were re-elected: Courtland Darrow, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Harry Ransom, vice president; 
George W. Berry, treasurer; Eugene B. 
Lawrence, secretary; Mrs. Courtland Dar- 
row, Mr. George Berry, and William Fargo, 
trustees. 


Scituate, Mass.—The 303rd annual 
meeting of the First Parish Church was 
held on Monday evening, April 12, at 
8 p. m., preceded by the annual supper. 

Fine reports were read by all the or- 
ganizations showing an increase in interest 
in all activities of the church. Among the 
many points of interest were the announce- 
ment by the treasurer that all bills had 
been paid and a small balance was in the 
treasury; the report of the church school, 


which has shown a big increase in attend- 
ance in their new chapel which was opened 
last fall; and report of the Alliance which 
has done splendid work. 

New officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: chairman of the parish, 
Fred T. Waterman; clerk, Mrs. Allerton 
Bonney; treasurer, Wilmot Brown; trus- 
tee, Frank D. Ellison; parish committee, 
Augustus Abbott, Mrs. Carl Stenbeck; 
auditor, Harry Stenbeck; delegates to the 
A. U. A., Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot Brown; 
alternates, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cole; 
nominating committee, Mrs. Amelia Loch- 
lin, Miss Martha Clapp, Carl Stenbeck. 

* * 


LIBERTY’S LITERATURE 


Two-thirds of fifty Unitarian ministers 
replying to an inquiry on the subject con- 
fessed that they had first been led into 
Unitarian thought through reading the 
pamphlets issued by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Three hundred thou- 
sand pieces of free Unitarian literature are 
distributed each year. Ten and a half 
million pieces have been circulated in 
thirty-five years. There are 200 titles on 
the Association’s list, covering many 
phases of religion, “‘pure’’ and “applied.” 

There are 300 titles on the book list of 
the Beacon Press. There would be more, 
and a greater number of worthwhile books 
would be published, if each church would 
seriously consider itself a distributing cen- 
ter for these publications. 

These were some observations by W. 
Forbes Robertson, the Association’s pub- 
lications director and editor of the Beacon 
Press, made before the Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Club at its meeting April 14. 
The new president, Leverett Saltonstall, 
presided. Mr. Robertson expressed the 
desire that the Club get back of these 
publication activities. Disseminating the 
word of freedom of thought in religion is a 
more urgently-timely obligation than ever; 
European tyrannies over freedom ‘‘can 
happen here” if we do not take pains to 
safeguard our liberties, he warned. — 

The principal address of the evening was 
given by Charles Francis Adams, past 
president of the Club, formerly secretary 
of the Navy, and since 1935 president of 
the Community Federation of Boston. He 
presented some thoughts on the Inter- 
national Cup Races and the United States 
Navy. Mr. Adams was skipper of the 
yacht “Resolute,” which won the Cup 
races in 1920. For eighty-six years, Amer- 
ica has held supremacy in yacht racing, 
chiefly because of skill in yacht designing, 
Mr. Adams pointed out. 

He argued for an adequate navy to pro- 
tect our interests, declaring that, if we 
had had a navy that Germany really re- 
spected, we would not have been led into 
the World War. Nations at war respect 
power, and power only, he said. Without 
indulging in competitive armaments, we 
should have a navy which will be an ade- 
quate instrument for national safety. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
NOMINATES OFFICERS 


The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, J. Gilbert Peirce, Weston, Mass., 
reports the following nominations for of- 
fices to be filled at the annual meeting of 
the Society on Thursday, May 27, 19387: 
President, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
Providence, R. I.; vice presidents, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Miss Frances W. Wood, Detroit, 
Mich.; clerk, Mrs. Charlotte P. DeWolf, 
Chelmsford, Mass.; treasurer, Herbert K. 
Miller, Reading, Mass. 

Directors to serve for three years (term 
expires 1940): Rey. Lon Ray Call, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Eva B. T. Chur- 
chill, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Caroline E. 
MacKinnon, Richmond, Va. 

Director to serve for two years, to fill 
vacancy (term expires 1939): Edward P. 
Furber, Watertown, Mass. 


* * 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of the 
General Alliance, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1937-38: Chairman, 
Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham; secretary, 
Mrs. Charles Wellman; treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry F. Marden. Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, 
who has charge of the work of this com- 
mittee at the Prendergast Preventorium, 
spoke interestingly about the new develop- 
ments in diabetes and its treatment. The 
necessary amount of money needed for 
this pioneering work with diabetic boys 
is far from reached, and the Alliances are 
urged to send a check to the new treasurer, 
Mrs. Henry F. Marden, 320 Beale Street, 
Wollaston, Mass. Last year some seventy- 
five children were given treatment and a 
pleasant outing at this camp. When the 
need is so great, how can we do less than 
that this year? 


* * 


DR. CORNISH’S NEW BOOK 


The announcement is just released by 
The Beacon Press that a new book is to be 
published during Anniversary Week. The 
author is Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who is 
about to retire from the presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association. His 
hands have been upon the wheel of our de- 
nominational ship through astormy dec- 
ade. Naturally there will be lively inter- 
est in a valedictory volume from his pen, 
published at this critical time. 

A reading of the proof-sheets of the book 
shows that such an interest is amply justi- 
fied. With admirable directness Dr. Cor- 
nish takes up the vital matters with which 
he has been dealing. With engaging 
frankness he writes of things done and 
things dreamed of. 

But let no one imagine that the book 
is an abstract description of administra- 
tive situations. It is intensely human, 
with a large proportion of narratives of 


people. It is vivid in a high degree, and 
succeeds in making a very interesting pic- 
ture of our times. It uses the ‘‘case 
method” by citing actual people. Instead 
of discussing, for example, “‘the ministry” 
as an institution, it relates the experiences 
of ministers. Poignant narrations are 
included, so personal as to make it neces- 
sary to omit names and places. But there 
are living men who will find themselves 
included. This ‘‘case method” is highly 
characteristic of the whole book, which in 
its physical make-up is to be a splendid 
example of modern book-making. 


* * 
ROANOKE ISLAND CELEBRATIONS 


The three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of the first white child 
of English parentage in America, Virginia 
Dare, will be celebrated on Roanoke 
Island, Va., from July 4 to September 6, 
this year, by a pageant written by Paul 
Green, whose play, ‘In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1927. 

The Unitarian Church in Norfolk, Va., 
is preparing to act as host to the many Uni- 
tarian visitors who are expected to attend 
this pageant. Members of the church will 
gladly meet boats, trains and automo- 
biles entering Norfolk. Intending visitors 
desirous of accepting the cordial hospi- 
tality of the church, are requested to write 
to the minister, Rev. Gerald R. FitzPat- 
rick, 15th and Moran Avenue, Norfolk, 
Va., who will gladly help to make their 
visit as happy as possible, ; 


* * 


ROWE CAMP 


The Connecticut Valley Young People’s 
section of Rowe Camp will open June 26, 
1937, and close July 4, 19387. Rev. Grace 
E. Mayer-Oakes and Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen will be the conference leaders, and 
will have for the general theme, “‘Unitarian 
History and the Development of the Uni- 
tarian Ideal.” 

The camp is owned and supervised by 
the Unitarian churches of the Connecticut 
Valley, and is designed for the accommo- 
dation of boys and girls of high-school age. 
Fifty campers can be taken. Rev. and 
Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Kennebunk, 
Maine, will have direction of the Valley 
Week Camp. 

This is the fourteenth season of the 
Camp, which was started by Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman. Each year four 
sections use the camp, the first being the 
Connecticut Valley young people, then the 
Women’s Alliance of the Connecticut 
Valley, then the Worcester Federation of 
Young People, and finally the Bay Shore 
Federation of Young People. 

It is a conference camp, where two hours 
each morning are devoted to one-hour 
meetings under the direction of competent 
persons. Afternoons are spent in sports. 

The camp is well equipped. Cabins are 
lighted by electricity and a registered nurse 
is in attendance. 
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LIBERAL YOUTH TODAY 
BETTER WORLD TOMORROW 


At the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., the week of April 19 was observed 
as Young People’s Week. It was preceded 
on Friday, April 16, by a dance in McCol- 
lester Hall sponsored by the Double-U 
Club and included the Arista Club play, 
“The Newspaper Bride,” on Friday even- 
ing, April 28. On Sunday, April 25, the 
entire church service was conducted by the 
young people. Two brief sermons selected 
by Dr. Reccord from those submitted by 
members of the Arista Club were delivered 
by their authors. The sermon topics were 
“Personality and Religion,’’ by Mildred 
Biddle, and “‘A Religion for Youth,” by 
Frances Hulbert, president of the Club. 
Members of the Doublets or Young Mar- 
ried Couples’ Club served as ushers. As 
long as our liberal churches can boast of 
such representative groups of young people 
their future is assured. The slogan on the 
bulletin board throughout the week was 
““We must have a liberal youth today if we 
are to have a better world tomorrow.” 


* * 


SHOALS ITEMS 


A most successful reunion of Congre- 
gational and Unitarian Shoalers was held 
at the Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Mass., 
on April 16. About 140 persons were 
present. Each conference for 1937 was re- 
ported upon by a representative. A word 
of greeting was given by Rey. Carl H. 
Kopf. Dr. Charles E. Park presented his 
fascinating lecture on ‘‘Clipper Ships.” 

The General Conference program, July 
31-August 7, 1937, includes a most dis- 
tinguished visitor from abroad. It is good 
to realize that at least one Englishman is 
to visit our shores. Dr. Arnold H. Lewis 
will give four lectures on ‘‘Personal Re- 
ligion.”” Dr. Lewis comes from the Park 
Street Unitarian Church in Hull, York- 
shire, England, to occupy the pulpit of the 
“Old Ship’ Church, Hingham, Mass., in 
exchange with Rev. J. Harry Hooper, dur- 
ing the months of June, July and August. 
He is descended on his father’s side from a 
long line of Baptist ministers, and has 
held two Baptist pastorates. He joined 
the Unitarian movement in 1913. Coming 
to Hull nearly fourteen years ago, he had 
occupied Unitarian pulpits previously in 
Manchester, Birmingham and Bolton. 

Dr. Lewis trained for the ministry at 
Regent’s Park College and graduated from 
the University of London, in divinity. He 
was in college for six years. Before enter- 
ing college he had spent some years in 
business in Liverpool. In addition to his 
pastoral work, Dr. Lewis has served as 
lecturer for various educational bodies, 
chiefly on psychology, public speaking 
and political science. In 1982, his book, 
“The Friendly Church,’’ was published 
by the Lindsey Press. Since 1931, he has 
been a member of the Hull Rotary Club, . 
and is at present vice president. 
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PERSONALS 


_ Word is received that a daughter was 
' born recently to Rey. and Mrs. Raymond 
- ‘Bennett Bragg. Mr. Bragg is assistant 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and editor of The New 
_ Humanist. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of the 
Unitarian church in St. Paul, Minn., was 
the chapel preacher at Harvard University 
on April 25, 1987. He also conducted the 
morning chapel during the week and took 
the Lord’s Prayer as theme for the week. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker, minister 
of the Keene, N. H., Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) will be guest preacher 
at Yale University on June 6, 1987. Later 
_ in the same month Mr. Parker will partici- 
pate in the memorial service at the fortieth 
reunion of his class in memory of classmates 
who have died since the thirty-fifth reunion 
in 1932. > 

* * 


ESTELLE T. SULLIVAN 


In the death of Estelle Throckmorton 
Sullivan, which occurred on Tuesday, 
March 16, 1937, our church has experienced 
the end of a dynasty of beauty which hbe- 
gan when Dr. and Mrs. William L. Sulli- 
van came to begin their ministry with us 
on December first, 1929. For a period of 
six supremely happy years our church gave 
them enthusiastic and devoted support, 

\ marked by a profound development in our 
church spirit and unity. 

The association between the minister, 
his loyal helpmate, and the members of 
the church was distinguished by an un- 
usual heartiness and confidence. It was an 
ideal family relationship; mutual interest, 
regard, affection, indefatigable service, en- 
lightened understanding, made every un- 
dertaking, every objective, a high and 
happy experience. Imperceptibly but as- 
suredly, through wise and gentle guidance 
and great good will, the welding process 
_between the ministeria! pair and the parish 
grew and strengthened; it created an out- 
going power for good in the community. 

‘Individual influence was enhanced; here 
was made visible the reciprocal action of 
cause and effect. We had a consciousness 
of actively promoting God’s Kingdom un- 
der the guidance of a saintly personality. 

He left us, and in less than a year and a 
half the loyal companion followed. She 
had been an example of consecrated fidelity 
to the unfinished literary task which he 
had entrusted to her. Zealous, patient, 
‘strong, she had remained among us, keep- 
ing his memory sacred, comforting those 
who were ill, discouraged or lonely with a 

deeper sympathy, being a friend to all the 
groups in the church who turned to her for 
help and counsel. 

Let us here resolve to be the “‘true- 

_ hearted living” and rear to our “faithful 
-dead’’ this ‘‘noblest memorial.” 
“Loving is the heart’s journey; Love is 
the journey’s end.”—From the Calendar of 

_ the Unitarian church of Germantown, Pa. 


Bee 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Pierrepont 
Tuesday Club, Church of the Saviour, will 
meet on May 25 for supper at 6.30. At 
8 o’clock Mary Belle Moore will give read- 
ings. This is the last meeting of the year, 
and past presidents of the Club have been 
invited to attend as guests. 


* * 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
church at Hollis, N. Y. 

John A. Kinneman is a member of the 
Department of Social Science at the 
Illinois State Normal University, and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Unitarian church of Bloomington, IIl. 
He is author of “‘Society and Education” 
(Macmillan) and co-author of ‘‘The 
American Citizen’’ (Harper’s.) 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
Church Sehool at 9.45 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


“RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m.,;) Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


TOA GENTLEMAN desiring a pleasant place to 
board an unusual opportunity is offered. Located at 
Hanover Four Corners, 23 miles from Boston. A very 
interesting house, built in 1693, with all modern improve- 
ments, furnished with antiques, fine lawns and garden. 
References exchanged. For interview address C-299, 
The Register. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ie find the following hotel worthy of patron 
It renders excellent service and provides rae 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath Heel up 


©: 


American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937, begin- 


ning at 9.30 a. m. 


WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 


ie 
ZA 
\) 
ZA 
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FAEAYAEzYCTZPAATACPAPA APPLIAN 


A guiding light 
—A source of 


for catalog 
or call at 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 100 
1 resi to the er 1937 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


Mr. Newlywed: “This blueberry pie 


tastes queer, dear.” 
Mrs. N. W.: ‘‘Perhaps I put too much 
bluing in it.” —Exchange. 
* x 
“Ts ink so very expensive, father?” 
“Why, no, what makes you think so?” 
“‘Well, mother seems quite disturbed 
because I spilled some on the hall carpet.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
ok * 
Albert: ‘I was told in my early youth 
that if I didn’t quit smoking so many cig- 
arettes I’d be feeble-minded when I grew 


” 


up. 

Fannie: “Well, why didn’t you quit?’”’— 
Exchange. 

Diner: ‘‘Waiter, I was here yesterday, 
and had a steak.” 

Waiter: ‘‘Yes, sir; will you have the 
same today?” 

Diner: “Well, I might as well, if no one 
else is using it.’””—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Sitting in a concert-hall waiting for the 
concert to begin, a man, seeing a little boy 
in front of him looking at his watch, bent 
forward and asked, “Does it tell the 


time?”’ 
“No,” answered the little boy. ‘You 
look at it.’’— Pearsons. 
* * 


Jones had heard what he thought was a 
good conundrum, and when he reached 
home he tried it on his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked. . 

“No,” said his wife, “but I’ve often 
been going to ask you.”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Two intelligent ladies, evidently school 
teachers, were sitting on the deck of a 
coastwise steamer recently. It was Sun- 
day and an officer of the boat had just an- 
nounced a general service of worship in the 
eabin. One lady said to the other: “T’ll 
excuse you; I do not have to go, I am a 
Unitarian.” 

* * 

The city dweller was reading a news- 
paper when he was heard to exclaim: 

“Even the cows are doing it now.” 

“Doing what?” inquired his wife. 

“Hoarding,” he replied. 

“Not really hoarding?” his wife echoed. 

“Sure,’”’ said her husband. ‘Right here 
in the headlines it says: ‘Light native 
cow hides 7c.’ ”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Noah had completed the tremendous 

task of sending the animals of the ark into 


the four corners of the earth after it had | 


come to rest. On returning to the ark he 
noticed two snakes in his armchair. 
“T thought I gave definite instructions 


said Noah. 


“But we can’t,” replied the reptiles. 


“We are adders.”—-E/pworth Herald. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


FROM A PROFESSOR 
IN A SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


This division of the Asso- 
ciation (the free literature) 
is certainly a magnificent 
part of its work and merits 
the most cordial commenda- 
tion of any one interested 
in the encouragement of 
liberal religious thinking. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


If you are driving 
to Chicago 


—for the MID- WESTERN CON- 
VENTION OF THE LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE, May 15 and 16, and the 
WESTERN CONFERENCE, May 


16-18, be sure your car is full. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prinirodsetors Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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